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FAMILY ALLOWANCES AS A EUGENIC MEASURE 


WILLIAM McDOUGALL 
Duke University 


In the year 1906 shortly after the foundation of the Sociological 
Society of London, I opened a discussion at one of its meetings by 
advocating the institution of family allowances as a eugenic meas- 
ure.’ Although a number of eminent persons took part in the dis- 
cussion (including Francis Galton, the initiator of the modern 
eugenic movement), I failed to elicit any support for the proposal, 
and my later efforts in the same cause seemed to have been equally 
futile? The following considerations make the present moment 
seem opportune for a new statement of the case. 

In 1906 I was able to point to only one institution in which the 
payment of family allowances was a well-established practice; 
namely, the Wesleyan Church, which had long ago adopted the 
practice of adjusting the pay of its missionaries to the needs of their 
families. In the interval the practice has been very widely adopted 
in several European countries and in Australia. Varied motives have 
brought about this new state of affairs; but, except in one case 
presently to be mentioned, the eugenic motive seems to have played 
no part, or but a very minor one. 

In France, where the payment of family allowances to wage- 
earners was initiated soon after the War and has become the rule 
throughout many of the chief industries, the predominant motive 
seems to have been the desire to promote the general birth-rate, that 
is to say, crudely put, the desire for larger supplies of cannon-fodder. 

In Australia, where the introduction and wide adoption of the 
practice was largely due to the enlightened efforts of Mr. A. B. 
Piddington, chairman of a royal commission on the basic wage, the 

* My remarks together with the discussion which they provoked were published 
in the second of two volumes of Sociological Papers (London, 1906) under the 
title, A Practicable Eugenic Suggestion. 


*Cf. my National Welfare and National Decay, 1921, and my Ethics and Some 
Modern World-problems, 1924. 
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desire to promote the general birth-rate, already very low, in order 
to fill the vast vacant spaces which invite the invasion of Asiatic im- 
migrants, was reénforced by the purely economic argument. Mr. 
Piddington seems to have been the first to recognize the absurdity, 
‘the injustice, and the economic waste involved in the prevailing 
system, based, as it was, on the assumption that every adult wage- 
earner is responsible for the support of a wife and just three chil- 
dren, no more and no fewer. “I have shown,” he wrote of Aus- 
tralia, “that this amounts to postulating the existence of 2,100,000 
workers’ children whom we know to be non-existent.” And “the 
last six months have teemed with manifestations of the mischiefs 
resulting from the present chaotic condition of basic wage law. 
There is only one way out of these mischiefs, viz. child endowment 
on a national scale.’”’* It seems that in New South Wales, and in 
New Zealand also, family allowances are now paid by the State to 
all lower-paid wage-earners. 

In Great Britain during the War non-commissioned officers and 
privates on active service were paid family allowances proportioned 
to the numbers of their dependents. Commissioned officers were 
denied this measure of elementary justice; and thus, since the whole 
population of the Empire was finely combed for men fit to play the 
role of commissioned officers, what might have been a great eugenic 


measure was made into one of opposite tendency. The principle . 


adopted was: Pay your lower ranks an adequate family allowance 
and promote their birth-rate ; deny this benefit to your higher ranks, 
your class carefully selected from the whole population on grounds 
of vigor, efficiency, trustworthiness, and intelligence, and thus de- 
press their already lamentably low birth-rate. Since the War, a 
similar dysgenic system has been instituted for the civilian popula- 
tion of Great Britain: family allowances for the unemployed and the 
unemployable are provided by the national government.‘ 

More recently Miss Eleanor Rathbone® has vigorously advo- 
cated a national system of family allowances and has created a 
strong society for the promotion of her crusade. In this case the 
purely economic motive and the desire for justice as between man 


* The Next Step, A Family Basic Income (Melbourne, 1921). 

“It is worth noting that the justice of the principle receives some slight recog- 
nition in the reductions of income tax allowed on grounds of family responsibil- 
ities. But the reductions allowed are still so small as to be of negligible effect. 

*Member of Parliament for the provincial Universities and author of The 
Disinherited Family (London, 1920.) 
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and man® seem to have been strongly supported by the specifically 
feminist motive, the desire to better the position of women by paying 
the child-allowances directly to the mother.? At first this movement 
seems to have been indifferent to the eugenic and dysgenic possibil- 
ities of family allowances. But I am glad to find in conversation 
with Miss Rathbone that this is no longer the case. 

Lastly, it seems that in four dioceses of the Church of England 
the admirable example of the Wesleyan Church has recently been 
followed. 

Other European countries, notably Belgium, have followed the 
lead of France, and have even gone beyond her in enthusiastic appli- 
cation of the family allowance principle to wage-payments in all the 
major industries.® 

I have knowledge of only one instance of adoption of the system 
with some regard to its eugenic possibilities: namely, Sir William 
Beveridge, the head of the London School of Economics, has had 
the courage and enlightened public spirit to introduce the system in 
the payment of his distinguished staff of teachers. He tells me that 
he is well pleased with the working of the system, that he believes 
his staff also are in the main equally pleased; and he estimates that, 
although the system has been at work some few years only, it 
probably may claim to its credit some forty little “economists.’’® 

It is clear, then, that while the justice and the economi¢ ex- 
pediency of family allowances are now widely recognized, their 
power for good or evil over the composition of any population has 
as yet received only very slight practical recognition. But a con- 
junction of other circumstances emphasizes the need and the oppor- 
tunity for such recognition. 

In all countries the economic depression is forcing men to seek 
new and better practices, juster systems of remuneration, wiser sys- 
tems of distribution of spending power. We are being compelled to 


* She points out that in British industry only nine per cent of the wage-earners 
have just three dependent children, while fifty-two per cent have none. 

"In accordance with the principle of “Endowment of Motherhood.” Mr. H. G. 
a, with his genius for suggesting the wrong thing, seems to be the author of 

is slogan. 

*I believe that they are paid also in several European States to certain classes 
of civil servants. But I have no definite information on this point. 

*It seems that an Educational Allowance Fund was approved by the Governors 
of the School in 1925. From this fund £30 is to be paid annually to each member 
of the regular staff on account of each child under thirteen years of age and £60 
for each child between thirteen and twenty-three years who “is in full-time attend- 
ance at an approved place of education.” 
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devise on the largest scale schemes of national economy. And espe- 
cially is this true of the United States of America, where high wages 
and the general “relative” prosperity prevailing up to 1929 had pre- 
vented any widespread interest in family allowances.*° The period 
of recovery from the present economic depression will offer a most 
favorable opportunity for the introduction and spread of the family 
allowance system: for it will be a period, not only of general re- 
adjustment, but also one of rising wages and salaries. 

Again, it is beginning to be widely recognized that the policy of 
a State, the laws and customs of a nation, may profoundly affect 
the composition and quality of the population for good or ill. The 
restriction of immigration into America is perhaps the largest meas- 
ure of such practical recognition hitherto achieved; and it is not 
putting it too strongly to say that this measure was instituted none 
too soon if American civilization was to have any hope of surviving 
its present disorders. 

More recently the National Socialist Government in Germany 
has evinced a lively interest in the quality and composition of the 
nation; and the announcement of its intentions, whatever view we 
take of them, is rendering the service of compelling world-wide 
attention to the problems of eugenics.*? 

In addition to these two outstanding instances of national action 
prompted by concern for the quality of the population, the eugenic 
movement has made progress in many countries ; and, especially, the 
argument for negative eugenic measures (sterilization of the feeble 
minded, etc., etc.) has secured a wide hearing and led to some actual 
practice.'* But negative eugenic measures can bring only very 
limited benefits; and the present state of the world is preparing 
men’s minds to recognize that positive eugenic measures are the most 
urgent need of our time. The fact is forced upon us that we are no 
longer equal to the complexities of our civilization; that these com- 
plexities grow greater with every new application of the discoveries 
made by the physical sciences, that they, therefore, make ever greater 

* Only one American publication on the topic is known to me, a book by Prof. 
Paul Douglas, Family Allowances (N. Y., 1930). 

*%“The compulsory sterilization of those considered in the light of medical 
science . . . to be by heredity unfit has been introduced into Germany in a Bill 
‘for the avoidance of inherited disease in posterity,’ which has been approved by 
the Government. The Bill is a logical product of Nazi ideology, with its con- 
ception of the community of race and blood and of the reaction of a healthy 
national organization against foreign bodies within it” (The London Times, July 


24, 1933). 
* Notably in California. 
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demands upon the intellectual and moral qualities of our population; 
that we require for our guidance amidst vast national and interna- 
tional problems an increasing supply of men of the finest moral fibre 
and largest intellectual grasp; and that the supply is far from equal 
to the need; that we are short on leadership in every walk of life; 
that the old belief in the unlimited national reserves of potentially 
great men was founded merely in our will-to-believe, and is wofully 
contrary to the fact. 

Two features of the present state of the world especially bring 
home to us our need of positive eugenic measures. First, all nations 
throb with the desire for peace and the horror of war; yet every 
nation lives under the menace of new wars and feverishly piles up 
fresh armaments ; and all the multitude of organized efforts to ensure 
peace seem to achieve nothing. Secondly, in the midst of means of 
production of all material commodities so greatly improved that alk 
men might live in plenty, many millions are wracked by poverty and 
very few escape great economic anxieties. In satisfaction of the 
urgent need for leaders in every walk of life the so widely urged 
negative eugenic measures, even of the most thorough kind, have 
little to promise. At best they can but relieve us of a special part 
of the burdens that weigh upon us, burdens which, if we were but 
sufficiently intelligent to order our societies effectively, would be but 
trifles. 

In England a number of men of science have recently published 
articles strongly endorsing my proposal of 1906 and urging the 
institution of family allowances as a measure of great eugenic 
possibilities. ** 

Lastly, at the time my suggestion was put forward the evidence 
on which I had to rely in forming the premises of the argument was 
of a general and inexact nature. In the years that have elapsed a 
multitude of statistical and psychological researches have greatly 
strengthened these premises, rendering them relatively exact and 
quantitative. I propose to state very concisely these premises and to 
summarize this new evidence. 


(1) In the nations of our western civilization (I write with 
special reference to Great Britain and America) the operation of 


* The most weighty of these utterances is that of Professor R. A. Fisher, the- 
eminent mathematical biologist, in an article in the Eugenics Review and in the: 
Family Endowment Chronicle, Nov., 1931, entitled, “The Biological Effects ofi 
Family Allowances.” 
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“the social ladder” effects a sifting of the population into social 
strata; the more capable persons, those better endowed physically, 
morally, and intellectually, tend to rise in this social scale of strata, 
or, if born in the upper strata, to maintain themselves therein; the 
less capable tend to sink or to remain at or near the bottom of the 
scale. This is true in spite of all the accidents of health and fortune, 
in spite of the inheritance of wealth and the handicaps of poverty; 
indeed, it is often asserted, not altogether groundlessly, that the 
inheritance of wealth is a positive detriment to the child of wealthy 
parents, while poverty in youth stimulates to effort and self-develop- 
ment and achievement. The social ladder has operated in this way 
for many generations; and with the advance of democratic freedom, 
the increasing opportunities of education for all, the increasing 
effectiveness of methods of selection and promotion in many call- 
ings, and an increasing popular prejudice in favor of the man of 
lowly origin,’* it may be said to have attained at the present time 
to a very high efficiency. The results are: first, that at the present 
time a very much larger proportion of the naturally gifted are to be 
found in the upper social strata than in the lower; secondly, that 
naturally gifted children are procreated in very much larger propor- 
tion by the upper than by the lower social strata. This premise of 
my argument was in 1906 an inference from a multitude of biolog- 
ical and social facts, an inference which, though it could be made 
with a degree of probability amounting almost to certainty, was 
nevertheless so repugnant to our more generous sentiments that very 
few could be induced to accept the conclusion. Today it is a fact 
well-established by the convergence of many independent researches. 
Since the conclusion is the principal basis for any large scale eugenic 
policy, it is worth while to summarize very briefly some of the more 
important evidences. 

One of the earliest exact researches, though on a small scale, was 
made under my supervision and suggestion by Professor Cyril Burt, 
then a graduate student at Oxford. He applied, individually and 
with great care to exclude disturbing factors, a series of specially 
designed mental tests to the boys of three schools: (a) a private 
preparatory school attended mainly by the sons of professional men; 


“In America this prejudice is very distinctively a factor of importance. For 
example, a man who, like Herbert Hoover, was born and bred a farmer’s son or 
one who, like Al. Smith, was bred on “the sidewalks of New York” carries through 
life a distinct advantage as a candidate for office of any sort, as compared with a 
man like President Roosevelt who was born to an inheritance of wealth and 
culture. 
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(b) a rate-supported school of the best class attended mainly by 
sons of well-to-do tradesmen; (c) a rate-supported school attended 
mainly by sons of laboring men. The differences of level of achieve- 
ment were very marked and in the order a, b, c. 

Professor L. M. Terman of Stanford University has made the 
study of gifted children his life work.*® By the application of 
standardized mental tests to very large numbers of children in the 
schools of California, he has found a number of children whose per- 
formance under such testing greatly excels that of the average child. 
The average child (an average based on very large numbers tested) 
achieves in a degree expressed by the intelligence quotient (I. Q.) 
100. Selecting from all the schools of the state all those children 
whose performance is expressed as I. Q. 130 or better (they range 
up to or near to I. Q. 200), Terman has made these “gifted children” 
the objects of intensive study. He finds that among the fathers of 
these “‘gifted children,” fifty-three per cent are of the professional 
class; thirty-seven per cent are clerical workers, ten per cent are 
skilled manual workers; while among the semi-skilled and unskilled 
manual workers such fathers and such children occur in negligible 
proportion only. His most striking general conclusion is that the 
professional class, which constitutes about two per cent of the whole 
population of the state, produces more than fifty per cent of the 
children of high natural endowmenrts. 

Closely similar findings by aid of similar methods have been 
made independently in the schools of New York City, and again in 
those of Madison, Wisconsin; and, by Dr. Godfrey Thomson, in 
those of the English county of Northumberland. The Wisconsin 
observations are interestingly presented as follows: Children of the 
professional class achieve a mean I. Q. 115; those of clerical workers 
have mean I. Q. 106; those of business men, 104; those of skilled 
laborers, 99, of semi-skilled, 92, and of the unskilled, 89. 

Several observers have made comparisons of the kind first made 
by Burt, comparing by the aid of mental tests children of schools of 
distinct social classes in England and America; and they have found 
closely similar results.*® 

But the layman is still unconvinced. He is apt to entertain the 
popular belief that the clever child is a bespectacled monstrosity of 
poor physique, of unstable neurotic disposition and shady character ; 


“Cf. Genetic Studies of Genius (Univ. of California Press, 1925). 


y *E.g., in the Horace Mann School and the Ethical Culture School of New 
ork, 
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and, being oftener than not an incurable sentimentalist, he says: 
Give me for building a nation the children of the brawny sons of 
toil, bronzed with health and safely sane from labor of the hands in 
field and factory.*? 

But here again we now have the results of careful large-scale 
research to go upon. Professor Terman finds that his “gifted chil- 
dren” are well above the average in height and weight, in health, in 
quickness and efficiency of movement, and also in trustworthiness, 
power of attention, persistence, unselfishness, courage, self-control, 
initiative, leadership. ‘Children selected wholly by intelligence tests 

. show desirable traits of character and temperament in superior 
degree.” Further, it has been shown by various workers that in the 
main the position of children in the I. Q. scale remains unchanged 
throughout the years of schooling; and that, in respect of achieve- 
ment in the mental tests, the correlation between twins — .80, that 
between siblings = .50, that between cousins = .25, while, of course, 
the correlation between haphazardly chosen groups is zero. All of 
which goes to confirm the view that achievement of this sort depends 
largely upon inherited qualities (though not, of course, wholly), 
that superior achievement is largely the expression of superior 
heredity. 

These results of experimental research, remarkably concordant 
with one another and with all well-founded expectation, do not stand 
alone. The conclusion to which they compel us is supported by a 
number of statistical studies of another kind. Dr. McKeen Cattell 
has studied the parentage of Americans distinguished in the field of 
science.*® He finds: “The professional classes have contributed in 
proportion to their numbers about fourteen times as many scientific 
men as the others; the agricultural classes only half as many as the 
manufacturing and trading classes. The farm not only produces 

* Professor Leta Hollingworth, who in her volume, Gifted Children (N. Y., 
(1926), reviews and judiciously summarizes all the evidence available at that date, 
writes: “The manual laborers outnumber the nobility in England 100 times, but 
produce only one quarter as many children who achieve eminence. This and 
many other similar facts are contrary to popular belief. The very exceptionality 
of the rise of a man to extreme eminence from the humblest rank of life is suf- 
ficient to fix it in the public attention, so that it is remembered. In this way 
develops an illusion that most eminent men have been poor in youth.” Confronted 
with the thesis here presented, the American layman almost automatically refers 
to Abraham Lincoln, while the Englishman similarly refutes it by reference to 
George Stephenson or James Watt and to countless mute inglorious and purely 


hyphothetical Miltons. 
* American Men of Science (N. Y., 1921). 
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relatively fewer scientific men, but a smaller proportion of them are 
of high distinction.” 

Dr. S. S. Visher’® has studied the origins of the persons who 
appear in the American Who’s Who, a population which may fairly 
be regarded as well above the average in achievement and in the 
qualities that make for achievement, and as comprizing a very large 
proportion of all the most highly talented members of the nation. 
Among his findings are that the cities produce six times as many 
such persons as the farms; that, of the fathers of this group, 70 
per cent were of the professional and business classes, 25.4 per cent 
were farmers, 6.3 per cent were skilled or semi-skilled manual 
workers, .4 per cent were unskilled laborers. Or, putting these 
conclusions in another form, if the value of an unskilled laborer as 
a potential producer of children who will achieve a place in Who’s 
Who is stated as one, then the corresponding value of a man of the 
skilled and semi-skilled classes is thirty, that of the farmer is 


‘seventy, that of the business man is 600, and that of the professional 


man is 1400. 

Similar studies have shown that in the past, both in New Eng- 
land and in Old England, the clergy have been a prolific source of 
men and women of high achievement. And the Scottish manse is 
notorious as the source of much ability of varied kinds. 

Studies of a third class converge to the same conclusion: Dr. 
F. A. Wood’s study of Mental and Moral Heredity in Royalty,?® 
and studies of gifted men and families by Francis Galton, Karl Pear- 
son, Havelock Ellis, A. T. Gunn, and others, have shown unmis- 
takably how exceptional vigor and general ability, as well as special 
forms of talent, are propagated in families, often through many 
generations, and that, both in England and America, a very large 
proportion of the most distinguished and effective persons of the 
nation have been produced by a few families or stocks, e.g., the stock 
of the Randolphs, of Jonathan Edwardes, of John Adams, in Amer- 
ica; the Churchill, the Darwin-Galton, the Haldane, the Words- 
worth, the Arnold stocks in Great Britain. 

Terman’s showing cannot be escaped; it is established, at least 
for Great Britain and America: “The occupational group which is 
least numerous, the professional, furnishes by far the greatest pro- 


* American Journal of Sociology, 1925. 
*N. Y., 1906. 
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portion of gifted offspring, and the most numerous groups of the 
population furnish very few.” 

It only remains to follow up the “gifted children,” to find what 
degrees of distinction and achievement they will show in adult life 
‘and what proportion of “gifted children” they will produce. But 
only a perfectly irrational person can doubt the general nature of 
this future harvest. Terman has already shown that a group of the 
parents of “gifted children’ manifest an I. Q. far above the average. 


(2) The second main premise of the argument is that the indi- 
viduals and social classes which are potentially the most fertile in 
children of talent and distinguished achievement are at present and 
for some generations have been increasingly of low birth-rate. 

In support of this premise abundant evidence has accumulated. 
In 1906 I was able to cite Professor Karl Pearson to the effect that 
“Statistics are forthcoming, and will be shortly published, to shew 
that the families of the intellectual classes are smaller now, very 
sensibly smaller, than they were in the same classes fifty years ago; 
that the same statement is true of the abler and more capable work- 
ing and artisan classes; but that as you go down in the social grade 
the reduction in size of families is less marked.”*! Such statistics 
have now been published in abundance, notably by Dr. David Heron 
for the population of London, and by Dr. Louis Dublin for America, 
and by Professor Hermann Muckermann for Germany. It has been 
shown that birth-control (including in this term late marriage and 
various other forms of restraint, as well as the use of contraceptive 
measures on an ever increasing scale) is rapidly bringing the popula- 
tions of England and America to a stationary state, that if these 
populations do not actually decline in numbers it is only because 
those strata which (as shown above) produce a negligible proportion 
of gifted children continue to multiply, while the higher social strata 
are maintained only by constant recruitment from below—a drain- 
age process which can but impoverish still further the strata from 
which the recruits are drawn. 

Studies of the graduates of various universities have shown that 
these persons, men and women alike, do not produce enough children 
to fill their places. They are the cream of the whole population and 
the cream is skimmed off from each generation and thrown away. 
Birth-control has, in short, given enormous scope for differential 


™ National Life from the Standpoint of Science (London, 1905). 
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fertility to work changes in the composition of these populations ; 
and it is working most disastrously. 

In the small space at my disposal the facts can best be brought 
home to the reader by citing the conclusions of some authoritative 
students. A distinguished American biologist who has devoted 
much study to problems of population, after pointing out that, in 
America, “Over extensive areas the native population of native 
parentage is no longer reproducing itself and is gradually being 
supplanted by more prolific alien peoples,’ writes of England: 
“From what is known of fertility in relation to occupation and social 
status we may count among the disappearing stocks the professional 
classes, the more successful business men, the skilled artisans, and the 
bulk of the more educated and thrifty classes. Only those strata 
which are least affected by the decline of the birth-rate are continuing 
to reproduce themselves. There is no way of avoiding the con- 
clusion that the country is suffering a frightful loss of its best 
hereditary strains. Unless the relatively high fecundity of sub- 
normal and dull normal humanity can somehow be checked and 
unless the relatively low fecundity of the well endowed can somehow 
be increased, racial deterioration seems inevitable.’’?” 

And in another article the same authority writes: “The misuse 
of birth control has done a tremendous amount of damage and 
promises to do more. . . . The problems created by the growing 
practice of birth control are far more serious than is commonly 
realized. They will not be solved by the easy method of laissez 
faire, nor by fulmination against the wickedness of contraception. 
One of the greatest problems facing civilized mankind is how to 
secure the undeniable economic, humanitarian, and eugenic benefits 
of birth control and at the same time escape from its very real 
dangers.”*8 And in a third article: “Some day the people of Great 
Britain may be stirred to do something really effective toward reduc- 
ing their burden of defective humanity, but at present they seem to 
be doing everything they can to increase it.’’** 

The most eminent and authoritative of biological statisticians 
writes: “It cai ot be doubted that the more capable and energetic 
men do, on the average, attain to higher skill and secure higher 
wages ; and our educational system is largely concerned in drafting 


* Professor S. J. Holmes, “Is Englana approaching Depopulation?” in Journal 
of Heredity, March, 1931. Italics are mine. 

* The Scientific Monthly, March, 1932. 

* Journal of Heredity, February, 1932. 
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the abler children of the poor into better paid occupations. The 
inference is obvious that these occupations contain more than their 
share of innate ability, while they contribute less than their share to 
the next generation. That the better paid should be replaced whole- 
- sale, at the present alarming rate, by the children of the less success- 
ful, can only mean the biological elimination from the race of the 
qualities which make for successful citizenship. As a matter of 
calculation this elimination must be now proceeding so rapidly as 
to produce very serious evolutionary consequences in only a few 
generations.’’*5 

Again in a recent article Messrs. E. M. Hubback and M. E. 
Green write: “McDougall’s second contention—that the higher 
grades of society were contributing much less than their share to the 
growth of the population—received startling confirmation in Dr. 
Stevenson’s analysis of the 1911 Census; and by 1921 the birth-rate 
of the upper and professional classes had fallen to nearly half that 
recorded for unskilled laborers—ninety-eight per thousand married 
men, as compared with 178. Moreover, the statistics indicate not 
only a relative, but an absolute infertility. Dr. R. A. Fisher has 
pointed out that, for parents with £300 a year or over, the current 
supply of children is not sufficient to replace more than one-half of 
the parental generation.”’?® 

Perhaps the most generally significant figures on the differential 
birth-rate for England and Wales are contained in the following 
table, which gives the number of births per 1000 married men under 
fifty-five years of age for the year 1921.77 


Sr Re I I Soo Nein 85 ce ceesede as 98 
rr ee a eke briwe been ae 105 
re 2. bee a bare we abe ee 134 
re ca hs Sarwaree eG we 152 
ee eS ee nk ecm abe 178 


The most thorough and convincing evidence of this kind results 
from Dr. H. Muckermann’s statistical studies of the reproduction 
rates of the classes of certain typical German communities and of 
the academic population of all Germany. In the former study*® he 

* Dr. R. A. Fisher, Family Endowment Chronicle, Nov., 1931. 

* The Eugenics Review, April, 1933. 

* These figures are taken from Social Structure of England and Wales by Drs. 
Carr-Saunders and C. Jones. 


*“Vergleichende Untersuchungen iiber differenzierte Fortpflanzung in einer 
Stadt-und Landbevélkerung (1847 Familien mit 7201, Kindern),” Zeitschr. f. in- 
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shows: “In the country families [peasants] the number of families 
with 0-3 children is fifteen per cent of all, while the number of 
families with four or more children is eighty-five per cent. In the 
families of industrial laborers [ Arbeiter] the corresponding figures 
are thirty-two and sixty-eight per cent; in those of craftsman 
[ Handwerker] thirty-six and sixty-four per cent; in those of shop- 
keepers forty-four and fifty-six per cent; in those of the lower offi- 
cials the numbers are equal. Among the higher officials the figures 
are reversed, the families of three children or fewer are fifty-four per 
cent, and those of four or more are forty-six per cent. In the fam- 
ilies of the academic group we have sixty-eight per cent of the mar- 
riages giving only three or fewer children, while thirty-two per cent 
only give four or more children.” Or, more concisely, the propor- 
tion of families with three or fewer to those with four or more 
children is among the peasants 0.16, among the intermediate strata 
taken together 0.58, and in the academic class 2.16. 

An earlier study of 3,947 families of professors in the German 
universities and technical high schools by the same investigator 
shows that this class produces only 1.65 children per married couple, 
a number very far from sufficient to replace the parents. It shows 
also that this state of affairs was already pretty well established 
many years before the onset of the recent rapid decline of the birth- 
rate of the German population as a whole. While the professor and 
his wife contribute 1.65 children to the make up of the rising gen- 
eration, the peasant couple contributes 4.2; and the disparity is in 
no degree offset by infant-mortality, which is surprisingly low in the 
peasant group studied.”® 

As regards the largely voluntary nature of the low fertility of 
the upper social strata there is no room for doubt; though, by the 
nature of the case, conclusive evidence on a large scale is very 
difficult to obtain. Dr. Cattell has made one such enquiry and finds 
that, among 461 men prominent in science, 285 acknowledge volun- 
tary limitation of the family, and that six in seven men of the whole 
group desired to have no more than two children. 


ductive Abstammungs-und Vererbungslehre, Bd. LXII. The author cites other 
German studies of similar-tendency; e.g., Dr. Kurz studying 18,735 families in 
Bremen shows that the families which send their children to the higher schools 
have on the average less than two children; forty per cent of them have no more 
than one child, thirty-three per cent have two children, twenty-five per cent only 
have more than two children; that is to say, the social stratum which avails itself 
of the higher schools is constantly dying out. 

* “Nifferenzierte Fortpflanzung,” Archiv fiir Rassen-und Gesellschaftsbiologie, 
Bd. XXIV (1930). 
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Dr. Muckermann’s figures afford evidence of the same kind: 
thus while in the peasant families the first, second, and third five- 
year periods of marriage yield 2.3, 2, and 1.8 children respectively, 
in the same periods the academic marriages yield 1.65, 0.65, and 0.3 
children ; a suddenness of falling off in the latter class which points 
to voluntary control of some kind as a main factor. 

In my discussion of 1906 I assumed that the infertility of the 
upper social strata was in very large measure voluntary and was 
largely founded in economic considerations, in motives not wholly 
selfish, not a mere desire for comfort, but a desire to give the 
children a good start in life, a desire to spare the wife the burdens 
and the dangers to health inseparable from the bearing of a large 
family.*° And in urging the addition of family allowances to the 
salaries of all selected classes from skilled artizans upward, I dwelt 
only on the effect which such allowances must have in removing or 
weakening (according to their magnitude) the economic motive for 
late marriage and family restriction. 

But the case for family allowances is even stronger than I had 
supposed; for (as Dr. R. A. Fisher has made clear) they may be 
expected to work very favorably in a manner quite independent of, 
and over and above their influence on, the economic motive to family 
restriction.*+ The infertility of the upper social strata (whether 
mental or physiological) is, Dr. Fisher argues, largely due to the fact 
that advancement in the social scale is, and long has been, more 
easily effected by families and members of families of few children; 

* My long residence in America among the well-nigh servantless families of 
university teachers has shown me that the economic motive plays there a great 
role. In the United States where university salaries are hardly equal on the 
average to the wages of skilled artizans, the mere cost of bringing a child into the 
world is, under present social conditions, a very serious expense for the. professor, 
one equal roughly to two months’ salary. Here again Dr. Muckermann’s figures 
afford interesting confirmation; namely, he finds that while the number of chil- 
dren per family of the university professors is lamentably low, the corresponding 
figure for the professors of the high schools is significantly lower. Now I have 
no figures that enable me to compare the salaries of the two classes, but there is 
good reason to believe that the professors in the universities receive on the 
average rather higher salaries than those in the high schools. Another feature 
making i in the same direction it is perhaps worth while to point out. The Univer- 
sity of Leipzig stands near the bottom of the list with 2.13 children per family 
and seems thus to illustrate the notorious influence of the Gross-stadt-leben, while 
the university of Berlin (where salaries are I believe considerably higher than 
elsewhere) stands near the head of the list with 2.98 children per family; yet 
Berlin is more gross-stadtlich than Leipzig. 

™ The Genetical Theory of Natural Selections (Oxford, 1930). In pointing out 
this mode of working of family allowances (which had totally escaped me) Dr. 


Fisher has rendered a great service. He regards it as more important than the 
influence on the economic motive for restriction. 
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he infers that a natural lack of fertility has thus been concentrated 
in ever increasing degree in the upper social strata. Family allow- 
ances would put an end to the further advance of this process, one 
which already is accountable for the lamentable frequency of married 
couples of high distinction who remain childless in spite of the best 
intentions.*? 

In another way the possible scope and value of family allowances 
has been shown to be much greater than I claimed in 1906. At that 
time I could not see any hope for the extension of the system beyond 
the salaried classes working for the State and local governments, for 
universities and for other semi-public bodies such as the great rail- 
way companies. For in competitive industry it seemed inevitable 
that, if family allowances should be established (by law or other- 
wise), the bachelor and the man of very few children would have a 
large advantage in the competition for employment. But this dif- 
ficulty and this limitation have been overcome by the intelligence 
and patriotism of the French industrialists, who have devised and 
widely established the caisses de compensation. “This meant,” 
writes Mr. H. H. R. Vibart, “that employers within an industry or 
within a given district joined together in an Association, and each 
of them paid into this Association or Fund so much per person 
employed or so much per cent of their wage bills. Out of that sum 
allowances on an agreed scale are paid by the Fund to the workers, 
in accordance with the size of their families and without regard to 
the firms to which they belonged. This simple arrangement, capable 
of infinite minor modifications, met with immediate and sustained 
success,” and now has become “something taken for granted as part 
of the ordinary framework of the national life.’’** 

In 1906 I urged that a wise system of family allowances might, 
by perpetuating and multiplying the best qualities of our popula- 
tions, bring greater advantages than all the most extreme measures 
of negative eugenics, and that such a system is open to no serious 
objections and difficulties such as lie in the way of almost all the 
negative measures. Today this two-fold proposition is no longer 
a speculative suggestion: it has become an established truth. 

“Of my personal knowledge I could make a considerable list of such cases, a 
list of couples from whom an array of boys and girls of the highest promise might 
confidently have been expected, if only they had been fertile. 


* From a brief account of the extremely rapid spread of the system through 
French and Belgian industry, in Eugenics Review, April, 1933. 
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It is clear, then, that without any great change of our social 
system, but in very simple ways, family allowances can be made 
customary throughout a very large part of the whole population; 
and it is equally clear that, like birth-control, they are capable of 
‘working disastrously if unwisely applied,®* or of becoming a great 
agency for the preservation of the best qualities of the population, 
the qualities now being so rapidly weeded out from the populations 
of Great Britain and the United States of America. A widespread 
system of family allowances may, in short, be highly dysgenic or 
powerfully eugenic: and the essential difference between a dysgenic 
and a eugenic system is that in the former the allowance is made 
according to a flat rate, the same for all; while in the eugenic system 
the amount of the allowance per child is proportional to the wages 
or salary of the parent. The point is too obvious to need elaboration. 

It is, then, with the proviso that the principle of family allow- 
ances be applied with an eye to their biological effects that we must 
accept the recent emphatic endorsements uttered by several students 
of our population problems, as when the editor of the Eugenic Re- 
view urges “the strongest of all arguments for extending the prin- 
ciple of family endowment to those normal citizens whose children 
are national assets” ;35 when Messrs. Hubback and Green write: “A 
scheme of family allowances which would it seems be the only means 
open to us to preserve the qualities of eugenic value in the salaried 
and professional classes. . . . We can surely ask the state to set an 
example to other employers in adopting a measure which should 
prove a valuable contribution both to the problem of maintaining 
the best qualities of the race and of providing a favorable environ- 
ment for the rearing of its future citizens’; when Sir William 
Beveridge states that the institution of family allowances would be 
the greatest single step towards the abolition of poverty that can 
now be made; and when Prof. R. A. Fisher writes: “even had they 
[family allowances] been economically disadvantageous, and there- 
fore have involved some sacrifice of material well-being, it would still 
have been necessary to advocate their introduction as the most 


™“ As in Great Britain at the present time where this application is restricted to 
the unemployed and where (as an editorial in the Eugenic Review remarks) “even 
aments now realize that they improve their situation by leaving their parents’ 
homes and marrying on the increased allowance they receive from the rates and 
taxes.” 

* April, 1933. 
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powerful available means of preserving among civilised peoples 
those innate qualities which make civilisation possible.”’** 

Family allowances are so obviously just, so economically ex- 
pedient, so politically advantageous, so powerful to promote the aims 
of the humanitarian and the feminist, that in a world racked with 
economic distresses and discontents, a world of rapidly falling birth- 
rates, a world deeply concerned to effect radical changes in its eco- 
nomic system, we may confidently expect to see them universally 
instituted in one form or another in the immediate future. Just as 
within a decade they have from small beginnings become basic fea- 
tures of the national economy of France, of Belgium, and of other 
European countries, so within the next decade they will surely be- 
come widely established in Great Britain and America, no matter 
how little or how greatly the forms of political institutions may be 
changed. And the great question is—Will they be given the dys- 
genic or the eugenic shape? If the former, it matters little whether 
capitalism, socialism, communism, or fascism shall prevail: for we 
shall all go down together in ignominious chaos. If the latter, then 
again it matters little what political forms shall survive the present 
struggle; for, if men are but sufficiently well bred, their societies 
will thrive under any political forms; and indeed, in the extreme 
case, governments will become superfluous luxuries, dwindling sur- 
vivals from the present dark age of prejudice and superstition. 

The danger that in Great Britain and America family allowances 
will be given the dysgenic form is very great. Can it be hoped that 
a democracy shall accept and everywhere practice an essentially 
aristocratic principle? Even so enlightened a pioneer of family 
allowances as Sir William Beveridge has introduced the flat rate, the 
dysgenic form of family allowance, in his great school.*7 And if 
during twenty-seven years half a dozen biologists have been led to 
recognize the potential eugenic power of family allowances, how 
many decades will be required for the conversion of a majority of 
the now all-powerful economists? No, if our civilization is doomed 

* Joc. cit. Since this article was written yet another distinguished biologist has 
proclaimed the eugenic value of family allowances, namely, Dr. C. C. Hurst 
(author of “The Mechanisms of Creative Evolution”) in concluding a paper on 
The Genetics of Intellect read before the British Association in September, 1933. 

* He is already realizing that this is, from the merely economic point of view, 
inexpedient. Where salaries range from £200 to £1200 a year, a flat rate which 


nicely fulfils its functions at one end of the scale is either wasteful or ineffective 
at the other end. 
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to sink into ever deeper decay, is it not just because our society has 
already sunk below the critical level, the level of intelligence at or 
above which it might still achieve recognition of its greatest need, 
its main danger, its gravest malady, and its possible remedy? 
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FACIAL LUPUS AND PERSONALITY* 


JOHANNES LANGE 


University of Breslau 


When studying abnormal developments of personality we in- 
variably find that the turning point consists in some overpowering 
experience or some ineluctable conflict; and although we know that 
much depends upon the individual who undergoes the experience, yet 
we can never imagine his development without this particular expe- 
rience. Herein we follow the teaching of our own experience: 
abnormal developments are, after all, no more than extreme 
variants of something to which all men are subjected. And even if 
we bring before our imagination the internal development of normal 
persons, we confine ourselves to events which seem important ob- 
jectively and the importance of whose influence seems indisputable. 
In ordinary clinical studies the first criminal act or the first serious 
accident is universally allowed to be of the greatest importance for 
the future development of the subject, although it is impossible to 
be absolutely certain of the justification of this assumption. The 
reasons are obvious, but I do not propose to enter upon them here. 

If we desire to obtain information on the actual importance of 
experiences in the development of personality, we must begin by 
taking experiences of particular impressiveness, gravity, simplicity, 
and durability and study a casual but complete group of persons 
affected by the same objective facts. With the kind assistance of my 
colleague, Dr. Jessner of the Dermatological Department, I have 
made an investigation of this kind with regard to the fate of persons 
suffering from lupus who, on a given day and subsequently during 
a given period, were under treatment at the Dermatological Clinic 
and the Lupus Home at Breslau. You will grant that the question 
seems a simple one and promises to provide us with important re- 
sults. You will be ready to solve the problem in the spirit of those 

*Lecture delivered before the Society of Psychiatrists and Neurologists of 
South and East Germany, Prague, May, 1932. 
[117] 
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experts who certify that facial lupus of a disfiguring nature is an 
obvious ground for inability to obtain employment, and of the hand- 
book of dermatology which contains the following passage on the 
present problem: “While it is true that pulmonary tuberculosis is 
much commoner than tuberculosis of the skin, it is also true that 
victims of the latter disease can obtain almost any kind of employ- 
ment as long as possible and can, in fact, be found in almost every 
kind of work, and enjoy every social advantage. On the other hand, 
victims of facial lupus are ruined because their terrible appearance 
causes them to be avoided by evéryone, including their own relatives. 
The disease is not fatal and consequently the unhappiness afflicting 
the victim from childhood remains with him for the rest of his life. 
He finally retires into some hidden corner of the world because he 
does not wish to feel daily that he is an outcast: sooner or later he 
ends in a kind of living death.” 

All this sounds so obviously true as to be hardly worth investiga- 
tion. Let us, nevertheless, investigate the facts. 

We studied the cases of fifty-five patients distributed fairly 
equally between the ages of ten and sixty-two, thirty-one being 
women and thirty-four being men. The length of the disease varied 
between two and forty-eight years; in five cases it had lasted less 
than five years, and in fourteen cases over twenty years. Thirty- 
nine patients were of rural origin, and sixteen of urban origin, most 
of the latter being natives of small towns. 

A few simple facts demonstrate that the experts’ views quoted 
above cannot be invariably correct. Of the fifty-one patients who 
were above school age, thirty-four were in regular employ, while ten 
were partially gainfully employed; only seven had at best casual 
employment. Thus unemployment is not necessarily the fate of a 
patient even if it be remembered that of the thirty-four persons in 
regular employment there were nine who were employed in hospitals. 
It must be admitted, however, that the occupation is generally one 
of low degree. Eighteen patients were agricultural laborers, nine 
factory workers, two journeymen, and eight domestic servants ; the 
number of those employed as brick-layers, craftsmen, railway em- 
ployees, tailors, or salesmen was inconsiderable. Most of those 
who changed their occupation took a step in the downward direction. 

However, those afflicted with lupus are far from being filled with 
a desire to stagnate. 

An even more impressive fact is that of thirty-two patients above 
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the age of thirty, more than half (18) were married; of nineteen 
patients above the age of forty, twelve were married. Twelve out 
of the eighteen married after they had been afflicted, some of them 
after the disease had reached an advanced stage and they had lost 
their noses, had defective ears, etc. I may add that I have also 
analyzed the cases of 270 women above the age of thirty who were 
lupus patients. It was found that two-thirds of these were married. 
It thus appears incorrect to say that facial lupus isolates a person 
from the rest of mankind, still less from his closest relatives. 

It is true that a more detailed study of the different cases shows 
that this disease destroys numerous values. The chief trouble, how- 
ever, is, perhaps somewhat unexpectedly, the interruption of work 
by the constantly recurrent clinical treatment, the consequent fear 
of losing employment, and the reduced standard of living of the 
family due to the inadequate health benefit. Next is the trouble due 
to the treatment, which is generally very painful and unpleasant. 
The purely psychical events rank in importance after those men- 
tioned; and these events are the kind which few are spared. To 
take a few instances, I may mention the regular experience in any 
dance-room. No girl refuses to dance with a lupus patient on the 
first occasion, nor generally on the second ; but practically universally 
they refuse on the third occasion. In restaurants people sitting at 
the same table often move away. Most patients are asked at some 
time or another whether they are suffering from cancer or syphilis. 
On the other hand, instances of insulting words, non-admission to a 
restaurant, or excuses for refusing entry to a cinema, concert hall, 
or hotel are quite exceptional. Barbers do not like to deal with men 
patients because there are regulations relating to bathing and wash- 
ing, etc. For the great majority, however, all this has become psy- 
chically insignificant. It is taken for granted, causes no sorrow, and 
is mentioned only as a result of leading questions. 

If we disregard such obvious considerations, seventeen out of 
the fifty-five patients do not show the very slightest trace of being 
affected in their mental development by their disease. In fourteen 
other cases we find a quiet withdrawal, a resignation which is some- 
times barely, and sometimes distinctly noticeable. Here there is a 
surrender of external positions—of one or the other, or of one after 
the other position. Frequently the patient definitely renounces mar- 
riage; either without a struggle or after a transitory but painful 
episode of refusal. We make similar discoveries in other regions. 
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Thus a woman patient may be employed first as head of a depart- 
ment, later as assistant in a public office, and finally as housekeeper 
to some old gentleman; and yet she may be able to say, like many 
another, that she has not been broken by the disease. All these 
unfortunates find a way of living in their narrower circumstances: 
they remain the same persons and have become poorer only in wishes 
or in the fact that, more or less consciously, they lay aside certain 
opportunities for self-realization. Frequently enough, however, they 
find a substitute: they breed pigeons or keep goldfish, study nature, 
read quiet books, pursue sport, or find satisfaction in a living faith. 
What is striking is the quietness and absence of conflict. There is 
no struggle with fate or with happier fellow-creatures. At the first 
glance this quiet resignation appears touching; but it would be a 
mistake to see in it an actual mutilation. These patients follow the 
same course which we all follow. To develop, grow mature, reach 
full stature, and grow old, means to practice resignation, to sur- 
render one position after another ; and this is true even of the richest 
kind of life. What is important is that with lupus patients even the 
most valuable things in life frequently seem to be extinguished with- 
out ever having burst into flame, e.g., the whole of erotic experience. 


Yet surely a similar resignation has to be-practiced by the great 
majority of mankind daily who are not the favorites of fortune. 

Much of what I have said is confirmed in a letter written to me 
by Frau Gertrud Fundinger, the author of Stiefkinder des Schicksals 
(Munich, Lehmann, 1932). She had suffered from lupus, but was 
cured. 


I will now try to tell you something about this aspect of my life, 
although I do not know the point of view from which you are asking 
me about lupus patients. Let us assume that the mental structure of the 
patient has become slightly vulnerable psychologically just because his 
outer covering—his skin—has ceased to be whole. Such a patient will 
like to get a weight off his mind ; he is unlikely to be secretive. A person 
who has suffered from lupus for any length of time is likely to be “im- 
proved” in his general education and manner of expression by the con- 
stant contact with doctors, even if, like myself, he is a member of the 
proletariat ; and so I venture to assert that there are not likely to be any 
“uneducated” lupus patients unless, of course, they are cut off from 
society by special circumstances. Few of them will voluntarily re- 
nounce intercourse with mankind. There is a certain liberation for a 
person of a devastated or unaesthetic appearance when, for the first 
time, he enters a community of fellow-sufferers. At first he is likely to 
be shocked by such a collection of deformed faces; but soon he feels 
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that he is on the same level or, better still, that he is better than the 
others ; he feels it a blessing to lose his feelings of inferiority for the 
duration of his stay in a hospital or clinic. I said that in most cases the 
patient feels better than the others because each one feels individually 
that after all his position is better than that of the rest. The result is 
a kind of exhilaration; the patient ceases to be self-centered, becomes 
more lively, and if two patients are of different sex, there is quite likely 
to be a union of souls. I became acquainted with my husband, who was 
a lupus patient, when he was nineteen and I seventeen, and we im- 
mediately knew that we would marry. This was in 1905, and at that 
time people did not speak about eugenics, at any rate to us. When my 
first child was born (1913) I felt extremely indignant when an old lady 
ventured to point out the dangers awaiting the child. Today I have 
become alive to these dangers owing to the delicate health of my daugh- 
ter, now twenty years of age, and have become an advocate of eugenic 
demands. I know or knew a number of lupus patients who had a series 
of relapses and finally ended with carcinoma. 

Another pair of lupus patients with whom I was acquainted died in 
similar circumstances at Bethel under the care of Dr. Bodelschwingh, 
where they had found a harbor of refuge. If I may introduce a per- 
sonal note, it was a strange experience when, last summer, in the com- 
pany of Dr. Bodelschwingh, I walked in health and happiness, treated 
as a journalist with the utmost consideration, in the very place which 
I had thought of as a last resort in case things should come to the worst. 
Thus you see that lupus patients are not timid, as no doubt you have 
experienced yourself, although there may be a few exceptions. Per- 
haps they even require a somewhat exaggerated sense of self-impor- 
tance ; the opposite attitude would be altogether too depressing. Even if 
we have only half a head left, most of us do not feel definitely ugly. 
There is a very healthy self-protection in this, there is also a kind of 
vanity : most patients like to be well-dressed if they can afford it. 

Usually the relatives are more unhappy than the patients themselves. 
I can recall many a battle I had with my mother because she used to be 
offended if a person spat on seeing me, or turned away shuddering. 
“Mother, you must remember that it is a matter of superstition; the 
people think that it won’t harm them to have been frightened if they 
spit”; or again: “This person must have particularly delicate sensibil- 
ities; that is why he is so easily frightened.” It was in this way that I 
had to console the good lady, who used to see a personal insult in other 
people’s attitude towards me. If the children laughed at me I was really 
pleased because I thought that if I looked really terrible the children 
could not laugh. Still I imagine that this kind of reaction is an indi- 
vidual matter. Another pair of lupus patients reacted differently. 
The woman bought a fine sheep-dog and though she sometimes had 
difficulty in finding food and paying taxes for the animal, she felt secure 
if she could go out with the dog, thickly veiled, but nevertheless recog- 
nizably afflicted with lupus. Her husband, who eventually died of 
histolysis, was of a different and somewhat morbid humor. He had an 
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artificial nose and if any person displayed timidity he would take off 
his nose with great deliberation and laugh maliciously. I could sym- 
pathize with him, because if there are people who are permanently 
compelled to look like that, the others, who only have to see the spec- 
tacle, might well pull themselves together a little. Patients who have 
remained mentally intact never count upon any sympathy. On the other 
hand, a property is often observed which is described as arrogance but 
in the case of lupus patients does not come out of the same source as 
arrogance does with other persons. There is another characteristic of 
lupus patients which I should like to mention: while they are ill them- 
selves and not quite secure against relapses, they are generally pleased 
to meet or to see again a fellow sufferer ; once all danger is passed, how- 
ever, they like to avoid their former companions because they fancy that 
their own defects are more evident among their equals. 

Finally I should like to say a few words about cupido, to use the 
expression of the author of the Zauberberg. All patients are eager not 
to miss anything ; they all have a feeling that something is being offered 
them once only or rarely; and woe to those who cannot here exercise 
self-control. Those who fail are ruined. I have had very painful 
experiences in this connection with another woman whose appearance 
somewhat resembles mine and who is absolutely without restraint; and 
in such a case it is somewhat unpleasant to have such a double. 

In conclusion I would say that I have practically forgotten almost 
all the pains which I had to endure, such as cauteries, sunburn through 
a lens, application of spirits of sublimate and pyrogallo ointment, all 
of which I know from personal experience and which were very painful. 
One is pleased to remember a note, a smell, or a taste, but rarely pleased 
to remember a pain, and one is more likely to blush if one remembers an 
occasional error or stupidity. Pain on the other hand fortunately is 
irrevocably forgotten. Such, at least, is my case. 

This, however, must suffice. 

Yours, 
GERTRUDE FUNDINGER. 


It must be admitted that many patients who reach a stage of 
resignation, although eventually they obtain calm, have gone through 
a stage of more lively reactions. I have met young patients who 
had gone through profound psychical depression and were about to 
eradicate the whole complex of suffering and return to their old 
selves; and I have known others who were in the midst of de- 
pression which might be described as acute. Judging by descriptions 
we may therefore assume that many patients suffer from fresh 
reactive depressions when a further stage of their disease is reached; 
all this, however, has no visible lasting effects upon the entire 
personality. 
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There are other developments which might more correctly be 
described as deformations. I have met patients who quite obviously 
repressed their troubles, and I have met others who treated their 
disease from a religious or ethical point of view, seeing in it a 
stimulus or blessing permitting them to receive under a new light 
the value of things hitherto disregarded. Naturally one also meets a 
few patients who use even a disease like lupus as a permanent excuse 
and who have exaggerated its effects and shirk their duty wherever 
they can. There are others who realize in daydreams what reality 
denies them and live in an artificial world. In all these cases, how- 
ever, we find that the disease is simply the material or occasion for 
a development and never a decisive turning point. 

Finally there are a number of patients whose general attitude 
seems due to the deformative influence of chronic disease. We find 
criminal tendencies, a depressive paranoic or depressive-negatory 
renunciation, a prickly kind of bitterness or a pronounced internal 
or external self-isolation. As an example of these complicated 
phenomena we may take G., a man of twenty-six who is a complete 
hermit. A patient since early childhood, he worked as a farm 
laborer for seven years after his school period; next there came a 
long stay in a lung sanatorium and finally G. withdrew from human 
intercourse altogether. He has now settled far away from his native 
town and lives in a garden of a quarter of an acre which he has 
fenced off himself and in which he has built a so-called summer 
house. He grows vegetables, keeps various animals in the garden, 
and lives alone all the year round, occupied only with himself and 
his work. He does the cooking, sewing, and washing aione. He is 
fond of solitude but is not averse to human intercourse, and some- 
times meets his brother or brother-in-law or even fellow patients at 
the Lupus Clinic. In his own opinion the disease has made him 
more quiet, but has not changed him otherwise. He was always 
solitary and timid and we find that his father did not marry again 
after his wife’s early death, never allowed a stranger in the house, 
looked after his sons himself and himself did the cooking and wash- 
ing: he played the part of a housewife and housekeeper and was a 
solitary himself. His only brother is as quiet and grave as the 
patient. When the two are working in the garden hours will pass 
without the exchange of a word: words are superfluous and they 
understand each other without them. Thus a closer examination 
shows that this development is not really abnormal. G. lives as he 
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might if he enjoyed perfect health, and as his father did, in fact, 
live. He weaves for himself a garment “from the silk of his own 
soul” and from the beauties of Nature: he has always been a lover 
of both. 

We find that the case is similar with all pronounced personalities 
among lupus patients—personalities who rather suggest that the 
disease may have had a special influence. The solitary whom I men- 
tioned seems to have a brother of a similar disposition and the 
prickly, embittered patient is continually quarrelling with her sister; 
at the same time another sister lives in a state of permanent strife 
with her relatives, and the case is similar with one of her brothers, 
Among the patients examined only one had a repeatedly criminal 
record; he had been divorced and it might be reasonable to think 
that here there was a regular criminal development; but all his 
sisters have also been divorced, and he has a number of criminal 
brothers and brothers-in-law. 

If the latter cases were considered by themselves, we would 
practically be compelled to believe that the disease had a strong 
deformative influence. But if we consider the family environment, 
the influence of the disease becomes less considerable. Admittedly it 
has some effect, determines external behavior in certain ways, and 
colors internal experience; yet it hardly ever becomes a tangible 
turning-point in the development of personality. It provides a com- 
plicated mentality with a unique material for self-realization ; but in 
the main the original self remains unchanged. 

I would now like briefly to touch upon the fact that in general 
we found greater mental aberrations with the numerically smaller 
class of lupus patients who are affected at covered parts of the body 
while their faces are not deformed in any specific and obvious way. 
The hidden disease causes a permanent fear of discovery and with 
it unrest and an attitude which forms a good breeding-ground for 
pathological complications. We are here dealing with something 
resembling those objectively harmless but subjectively disturbing 
sins or transgressions of sensitive personalities, something which 
clearly is the expression of a general psychical law. Yet even here 
the deformative effects are narrowly restricted. 

Whatever part is played in the formation of personality by the 
disease, we never meet with anything demoniac or elementary; all 
is vague, colorless, and indeterminate ; in the lupus homes everything 
is quiet and subdued: struggle and revolt are rare exceptions. If 
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we look for a cause of this persistent gentleness, we are met by the 
almost universal fact that there is a striking weakness in all the 
impulses, and especially in the sexual impulse. Of the men who were 
questioned two had an average strength of impulse, four one which 
was barely normal, and fifteen were definitely below the normal. It 
is not easy to find a reason. It might be thought that the cause lay 
in the disease itself but for the fact that we know that in general 
tuberculosis tends to bring about the opposite. It might more rea- 
sonably be suspected that the drastic treatment might be of some 
importance. Some patients state that they experience no sexual 
impulse whatever during treatment. When this is the case, how- 
ever, we generally find that things were not much different before 
treatment began. Among numerous groups of brothers and sisters 
we find a strikingly large number who are unmarried when they 
reach marriageable age, viz., more than thirty per cent; at the age 
of thirty, the percentage of unmarried persons is about twenty-five 
and at the age of forty only about eleven. These at any rate are the 
German figures. 

We have thus reached facts which bring constitutional elements 
into the foreground. Another fact points in the same direction, viz., 
that lupus patients on an average possess a strikingly late birth num- 
ber and that, further, brothers and sisters frequently die young. 
Grown-up lupus patients are, on an average, considerably under their 
proper weight. The average weight of women hardly exceeds eight 
stone and even after dietetic treatment rarely goes beyond 9 st. 7, 
while with men the corresponding figures are 9 st. 5, and 10 st. 5. 
We further find that numerous close relatives are tuberculous and 
in at least five cases we find secondary cases of lupus among brothers 
or sisters, a very high figure if the average occurrence of lupus in 
Germany is considered. Many lupus patients are below the average 
mentally and the same applies to their brothers and sisters; among 
their nearest relatives we find numerous decent, socially respectable 
and pious but strikingly vague and dim personalities. 

Our problem has thus suddenly and unexpectedly grown more 
complicated. We commenced with a simple question which seemed 
to allow us clearly to establish the scope of the effect of experiences. 
We found however that the experiences universally met with a 
feeble, dim, and resigned reaction, whence surely it follows that the 
mental conflicts themselves are not insignificant. It would rather 
appear that the reaction mentioned is due to the original constitution 
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of the lupus patient. The problem whose answer was reached from 
the psychical aspect must thus be formulated: what kind of person 
is it that becomes afflicted with lupus? It is customary when enquir- 
‘ing into the causes of lupus to consider the environment to which 
the patient is exposed as alone of importance ; but now the causes of 
lupus looked at from the psychical point of view become a new and 
grave problem. It appears that the psychiatrist must deal with 
biological problems elsewhere than in the field of actual psychical 
disturbances. 

Apart from this our investigation provides us with an important 
discovery : we find that the gravest mental sorrows are often absorbed 
within the development of the personality without leaving any trace, 
Simple resignation is here of primary importance. The mental tur- 
moil nowhere breaks through the framework of the preéstablished 
development. It is probable that those who are broken by their 
mental sorrow were broken in advance. 
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LABORATORY NEUROSES 


HELGE LUNDHOLM 
Duke University 


It has been known since the early days of the study of hypnosis 
that one can produce by direct hypnotic suggestion a large number 
of functional mental disturbances, particularly of the kind that occur 
in hysterical patients. It has not been so well recognized that, with- 
out a direct suggestion as to the character of the disability, it is pos- 
sible to set up by hypnosis a mental condition which spontaneously 
resolves itself in a functional disorder symptom or syndrome, the 
character of which is not implied in the suggestion but seems to be 
determined by a choice implicitly made by the subject himself. In 
most of such instances the condition which is thus resolved is one of 
conflict between disparate impulses. I propose to describe under the 
name of “laboratory neuroses” a few spontaneous disorders of this 
type. i 

In only one instance have I intentionally aimed at producing the 
neurosis; in all the rest the disorders have appeared incidentally 
during experiments which had been devised to throw light upon 
other problems; more especially upon the nature of functional 
sensory disorders as designedly induced by hypnotic suggestion. 

The first laboratory neurosis brought to my attention took place 
in the following situation: In one of my subjects I had conditioned 
avery strong habit of withdrawing the finger from an electric con- 
tact on the flashing of a small lamp. This subject I brought into 
hypnotic state and gave the following suggestion, for which in the 
post-hypnotic waking state he had complete amnesia: ‘““When you 
wake up . . . you will see the light flash . . . at certain intervals, 
as before, but you will get a shock on the finger only every fourth 
time you see the flash. The very first time you see the flash you 
will get a shock; then there will be three flashes without shock; then 
the fifth time the light flashes you will again get a shock; then there 
will follow three flashes without shock; then again a flash with 
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shock, and so on. Do you fully understand what I told you?” 


“Yes.” “Repeat it.’ (The subject repeated the suggestion cor- 
rectly.) I then proceeded to awaken him, and his performance in 
the subsequent experiment was as follows: + — — — + ——~— 


and so on indefinitely with perfect regularity. (Plus means with- 
drawal of the finger from the contact ; minus, absence of withdrawal. 
All trials consisted in stimulation with coinciding light-flash and 
shock. ) 

In devising this experiment, I had conceived obtaining just such 
a result, but I had also taken into consideration another possibility, 
namely, that the effect of the preceding strong conditioning of with- 
drawal on light might express itself in an inclination to react also 
to the three intermittent stimulations when the shock was not sensed 
by the subject. The reason why this alternative was excluded as 
the experiment actually evolved itself became evident when I ques- 
tioned the subject concerning his experience, for he told me that he 
had never seen the light flash except when he felt the shock. Thus, 
in spite of the fact that my suggestion to the subject implied most 
explicitly that he was going to see the flash at times when he did 
not feel the shock, there actually developed, in the post-hypnotic 
state, a functional blindness to any flash of light that did not coincide 
with felt shock. This spontaneous disorder can be properly spoken 
of as a “laboratory neurosis,” and its characteristic symptom as a 
symptom of the hysterical type. 

The experiment was continued in the following manner. I re- 
hypnotized the subject and repeated my previous suggestion, with 
additional emphasis upon the instruction that he was going to see 
the light flashes three times without feeling the shock. The per- 
formance resulting was thus: In every fourth instance of stimula- 
tion, beginning with the first, the subject withdrew his finger from 
the contact. In the three intermittent instances of stimulation, 
when, according to his own statement, he saw the light but was 
not aware of the shock, he sometimes withdrew his finger, sometimes 
made an incipient withdrawal or a jerk, and sometimes did not 
respond at all. During the whole period of the experiment he 
showed in addition the most evident signs of discomfort (restless- 
ness, perspiration, moaning). 

In this experiment we notice that the neurosis which sponta- 
neously resulted from my suggestion was entirely different from the 
one in the preceding experiment. While in the former case the sug- 
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gestion effected a spontanous “dissociation” of the hysterical type, in 
the latter it brought on a state of general discomfort of the kind that 
is seen in simple neurasthenia. 

In order to explain these two laboratory neuroses we have to take 
in account the general theory of suggested sensory disorders, which 
I have propounded in two previous articles.1_ The theory is, briefly, 
that when you suggest an insensitivity to a subject your suggestion 
sets up an impulse to behave just as if the insensitivity obtained. In 
the post-hypnotic state this impulse functions as a sub-conscious 
compulsion. It expresses itself essentially in subconscious inhibition 
of all reactions to impressions in the sensory field in question. This 
theory is based on many years’ experimental study of functional 
anaesthesias ; the most important feature of those experiments being 
the demonstration that even the most strongly conditioned responses 
disappear as soon as a subject by hypnotic suggestion is made in- 
sensitive to the non-adequate stimulation which has served as the 
conditioner. 

This theory makes possible the interpretation of the laboratory 
neuroses. In the case of the laboratory hysteria we may analyze the 
condition which determined the disorder as follows: There has been 
established in my subject a very strong habitual impulse to withdraw 
his finger from the electric contact on seeing the light flash even 
when no shock is given. The suggestion that he is going to be 
insensitive to three shocks out of four, according to my theory, sets 
up a subconscious impulse to inhibit withdrawal of the finger from 
the contact when those three shocks are actually given. As the 
shocks always coincide with the flashings of the light the two im- 
pulses come into active conflict. In other words, the impulse to with- 
draw the finger on light without shock comes in conflict with the 
impulse to inhibit withdrawal on three instances of real shock which 
according to the suggestion, is not going to be felt. This conflict 
resolves itself in a “dissociation” by which the awareness of the 
light, on instances when the shock is not felt, becomes eradicated. 
Professor McDougall has pointed out that in medical cases of hys- 
teria the symptom can be understood as a solution of a conflict. It 
may then be that in the laboratory experiment we have a simple 
parallel, not only to the hysterical symptoms, but also to the condi- 


*“An Experimental Study of Functional Anaesthesia as Induced by Sugges- 
tion in Hypnosis,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXIII (1928), 
No. 3, and “A Hormic Theory of Hallucinations,” British Journal of Medical 
Psychology, XI (1932), Part IV. 
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tion of conflict which in the actual cases of hysteria seems to be the 
ground of those symptoms. 

In the second phase of the experiment, we still have the same 
conflict as in the previous instance, but the dissociation which re- 
sulted in blindness for the light flash has been prohibited by a par- 
ticularly emphasized instruction that the subject is going to see the 
light flash every time it occurs. Consequently the impulses will be 
in continual conflict throughout the experiment (this is indicated by 
the irregular responses to stimulation) and can no longer be solved 
by the hysterical symptom. Instead the continual conflict manifests 
itself in general discomfort; just as in true neurasthenia of simple 
type, such general discomfort, according to current theory, is the 
effect of continuous conflict. We have, then, in the latter instance 
just as in the former, not only a simple laboratory parallel to a 
neurasthenic symptom complex, but also a parallel to the conflict 
situation from which in the true medical cases of neurasthenia such 
symptom complex arises. The latter experiment, if my interpreta- 
tion is correct, is particularly interesting because it evokes in the 
human being a phenomenon similar to the one Professor Pavlov has 
produced in his dogs by setting up a conflict between exitatory and 
inhibitory stimulations. . 

The neurosis to be described next occurred in a subject in whom, 
in spite of prolonged endeavor, I had been unable to establish a de- 
fensory conditioned reaction of withdrawal of the finger from an 
electric contact on the clicking of a sound-hammer. Before I dis- 
continued my work with him I tried the following experiment: I 
brought him into the hypnotic candition and gave the following 
suggestion: When you wake up and continue the experiment you 
will pay strong attention to the click. He was then awakened and, 
on questioning, denied all memory of the suggestion. Thereupon he 
was urgently instructed to pay no attention whatsoever to the click. 
Thus two opposite impulses had been set up: (1) the subconscious 
impulse to pay strong attention to the click and (2) the conscious 
impulse to disregard the latter. The conflict ensuing brought about 
a peculiar neurotic condition which, in the light of the subject's 
restrospection after the conclusion of the experiment, seemed to have 
been characterized by the following features: (1) a general lower- 
ing of the vital level of the subject which made him dull and in- 
different to the experiment and blunted his impulse to react to the 
shock; (2) a complete amnesia during the experimental period for 
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the instruction given in the waking state immediately before the 
beginning of the experiments. After the completion of the latter, 
when urged, the subject could recall with difficulty that the instruc- 
tion had been given but at the same time he stated that it had never 
been in his mind during the experiment; (3) a very peculiar rapid 
fading of the memory of the total experiment, which prohibited the 
experimentor from obtaining restrospective information from the 
subject except during half a minute following the conclusion of the 
experiment. This experiment was repeated three times with several 
days’ interval and the outcome was essentially the same. On two 
different subsequent occasions I introduced the slight modification of 
reversing the two instructions. In other words, the instruction to 
pay no attention to the click was given in the hypnotic state and the 
one to pay a strong attention to the latter in the post-hypnotic waking 
condition. The outstanding result of the conflict in this instance was 
avery profound depression of the vital level of the subject, express- 
ing itself objectively in a gradual disappearance of all reaction to the 
shock except when the latter was very much increased in strength. 
At the end of the experiment the subject was unable to give any 
account of what had been going on. 

It is difficult to interpret all the features of the two experiments 
described. The amnesia for the waking instruction in the first 
instance may possibly be a parallel to simple spontaneous hysterical 
amnesia. If that be the case, we have again a condition of conflict 
which spontaneously resolves itself in a “dissociation” of a function, 
a state of affairs which, according to theory, would correspond with 
the one underlying the medical cases. To what extent, in sponta- 
neous neurosis, a conflict may result in general depression of the vital 
level is a question that I cannot answer. Only once previously have 
I observed such phenomenon. This was when-I performed exper- 
iments with the “Spanish Actress,” the well-known double-per- 
sonality case described by C. E. Cory and Morton Prince. On one 
occasion I had the patient, Mrs. O, carry an automatic writing 
guided by one subconscious ‘personality,’ while at the same time she 
orally reported hallucinations determined by another. This dual 
activity on the part of the waking Mrs. O. rapidly brought about a 
condition of profound dazedness which would have ended in sleep 
if the experiment had not been interrupted after only three quarters 
of a minute’s duration. Whether or not this case is akin to the 
laboratory case is difficult to say, but it is the only instance aside 
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from the latter when I have observed a definite depression of the 
vital level of a subject, possible due to conflict. 

My fourth laboratory neurosis consisted in a very simple spon- 
taneous hallucinosis. This was the only occasion on which I at- 
tempted intentionally to produce the disorder, anticipating before- 
hand its occurrence. Prolonged study of functional anaesthesias had 
convinced me that the latter are due to a subconscious inhibition of 
all reactions to impressions in a certain sensory field, this inhibition 
completely depriving such impressions of meaning and consequently 
making their occurrence entirely unnoticed by the subject.? This 
theory concerning anaesthesias which I presented in 1928 is in con- 
cordance with a very basic view of hormic psychology, namely, that 
the meaning of an impression is largely determined by the striving it 
evokes, a corollary of which is that the sense-impression which pro- 
vokes no response evokes no meaning. From this theory I inferred 
that its reversal may perhaps also be true, and that a positive halluci- 
nation possibly might occur if, by a subconscious compulsion, a 
subject was forced to behave in every way as if a certain impression 
reached his sensorium. In order to test the latter proposition I 
carried out the following experiments. 

Five subjects had been habituated to withdraw the middle finger 
of the right hand from an electric contact on receiving a shock which 
coincided with the flashing of a small lamp. These subjects were 
hypnotized and the following suggestion given: When you wake up, 
the middle finger of your right hand will rapidly jerk away from 
any object it is touching at the moment you hear the click of a sound- 
hammer. They were awakened and all of them claimed complete 
amnesia for the preceding suggestion. In each case, after the subject 
had been brought back to the experimental chair and his finger 
placed on the contact, the hammer was sounded, without coinciding 
distribution of either shock or light stimulation. Each subject 
rapidly withdrew the finger from the contact. This was repeated 
ten times. - On the question why they had jerked their finger 
away, two out of the five subjects reported that they had felt the 
shock, three of them gave other reasons which need not to be dealt 


with here. One of the two who hallucinated the shock also claimed © 


to have seen the light flash very distinctly. To what extent this 
experiment has a parallel in the hallucinations which are common 


*“An Experimental Study of Functional Anaesthesia as Induced by Suggestion 
in Hypnosis,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXIII (1928), No. 3. 
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in various conditions of mental derangement is at present impossible 
to say. I have reason to believe that there are at least five entirely 
different kinds of hallucination occurring in the various psychoses 
and until these shall have been fully analyzed and discriminated, this 
question must be left open. 

The laboratory neuroses which I have described, with the excep- 
tion of the last one, appeared unexpectedly during experimentation 
with other problems, and as a rule it was not my intention to produce 
them. However, I believe that further experiments aiming directly 
at calling forth such spontaneous disorders are justified and of the 
greatest interest. The new feature in the procedure—as compared 
with the direct suggestion of a symptom—would be the mere setting 
up of a conflict condition by a suggestion and leaving it to the subject 
to deal with the conflict in his own fashion. Such experiments are 
simple and easily performed and the condition set up is capable of 
being analyzed, especially with regard to the ground of the disorder; 
they may, therefore, throw interesting light upon the psychological 


processes underlying functional neurotic symptoms, as met with in 
medical practice. 














THE DETERMINATION OF PERSONAL 
INTERESTS BY PSYCHOLOGICAL AND 
GRAPHOLOGICAL METHODS 


H. CANTRIL, H. A. RAND, AND G. W. ALLPORT 
Psychological Laboratory, Harvard University 


Up to the present time there has been little attempt to secure 
any basis for a comparison of the psychodiagnostic methods of 
graphology and psychology. So great are the differences in tech- 
nique and tradition that the relations between the two fields have 
been marked by prejudice rather than co-operation. This unfortu- 
nate situation seems at last to be giving way, and investigators in 
both fields are now beginning to compare their methods dispassion- 
ately. Specifically, this new tendency is showing itself in co-oper- 
ative research wherein both graphological and psychological methods 
are employed in the study of the same personalities. From this type 
of combined investigation it is possible to obtain a concrete basis for 
a much-needed comparison of theories and findings. 

Before entering upon a comparative study of the two methods, 
however, both psychologists and graphologists are likely to make cer- 
tain, on the whole reasonable, demands. The graphologists ask: 
(1) that they be allowed freedom in their examination of specimens 
of handwriting; (2) that no psychologist untrained in graphology 
undertake by a rule of thumb to apply the alleged “trait signs” and 
then condemn graphology by referring to his inevitably low results; 
(3) that natural, adequate, and honest specimens of script be used; 
and (4) that mature subjects be employed, whose sex, nationality, 
and handedness are known to the graphologist (unless the exper- 
iment explicitly requires that one of these variables remain un- 
known). These four demands any fair-minded psychologist will 
immediately grant. There are, however, three additional require- 
ments which the psychologist finds more difficult to concede: (5) 
that graphologists be allowed to write their analyses in any terms 
they choose to use; (6) that if the psychologist pretends to “prove” 
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or “disprove” the statements of the graphologist he employ abso- 
lutely valid criteria; and (7) that when disagreement results, the 
future be allowed to supply the final validation (many graphologists 
speak of latent tendencies or make prophecies which are not verifiable 
at the time of the experiment). 

The psychologist also has his list of requirements for a satisfac- 
tory study of the agreement between his methods of diagnosis and 
those of the graphologist. (1) He insists that the graphologist make 
his judgments solely on the basis of handwriting, that he therefore 
use no script written by famous characters whose personal character- 
istics are a matter of historical record; and he insists that the context 
of the writing must be entirely impersonal. (2) The psychologist 
does not want the graphologist to prepare a free characterization of 
the subjects in the experiment, since such characterizations are often 
ambiguous and inaccessible to verification. Certain types of graph- 
ological readings are so vague that they are useless for the psy- 
chologist. For instance, he has no possible way of approaching such 
graphological characterizations as the following: “This man is easily 
reached and influenced through an appeal to his sympathies in a 
logical way, with just a little flattery and deference accompanying.” 
Or, “he has just enough intuition to give him an instinct for know- 
ing and doing the right thing at the right time, if he heed it.” 
(3) The psychologist wishes to achieve a quantitative statement of 
the magnitude of agreement between his and the graphologist’s 
analyses of a personality, since any other type of statement is subject 
to extreme differences of interpretation. (4) The psychologist pre- 
fers objective methods of validation. He finds the judgments of 
friends, or even his own subjective evaluation of a graphologist’s 
reading, influenced by suggestibility or bias. Wherever possible the 
psychologist wishes experiments or tests to serve as the basis for the 
study. “The most objective and unambiguous validatory technique 
is provided when an analyst, with both psychological and grapholog- 
ical training, scores the subjects according to their probable standing 
on standard tests of personality and intelligence.’”! 

Not all of these conflicting demands are irreconcilable. As has 
been pointed out, the psychologist who is seeking a basis for codp- 
eration will find it easy to meet the first four of the graphologist’s 
requirements ; while the scientific graphologist in turn will probably 
not hesitate to acknowledge the justice of the first and third of the 


*G. W. Allport and P. E. Vernon, Studies in Expressive Movement, p. 239. 
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psychologist’s demands listed above. There remain, therefore, only 
three methodological obstacles to codperative research: (1) the dis- 
pute concerning the degree of freedom which the graphologist should 
have in writing his characterizations; (2) the problem of securing 
an absolutely valid criterion by which the success of the graphologist’s 
reading may be measured; and (3) the question of permitting the 
future to supply the final validation of the graphologist’s analysis, 

The first of these points of “irreconcilable” opposition has found 
a tentative solution in the methods of identification, matching, and 
sorting. These methods either make the writing of sketches un- 
necessary, or else safeguard their interpretation with controls satis- 
factory to the psychologist. The way in which these three methods 
have been applied in recent experiments, together with a statement 
of their advantages and shortcomings, may be found in Studies in 
Expressive Movement.? The second and third grounds of conflict 
are more serious. Psychological methods are not absolutely valid, 
and furthermore they cannot cover nearly as wide a field of personal 
characteristics as the graphologist’s readings. 

There are two practical results of these unfortunate limitations 
of psychological methods. In the first place, cooperative experiments 
must be confined to those strictly limited features of personality with 
which the psychologist can deal objectively. No comparative studies 
of the total personality can be made at present. We must confine 
ourselves to restricted studies concerning such parts of personality as 
are accessible to both investigators. The consequence of the imper- 
fect reliability and validity of psychological methods is equally far- 
reaching. It means simply that at present no psychologist can pre- 
sume to pass judgment upon the general claims of graphology. The 
most that he can legitimately do is to state the amount of agreement 
between the two methods. If the agreement is high, the presump- 
tion certainly is that both methods are correct (since a common con- 
stant error between two such diverse methods of procedure is un+ 
thinkable): If the agreement is negligible, then either or both ap- 
proaches may be in error. If the agreement is appreciable but not 
high (and at present this seems to be the state of affairs*), the most 
reasonable conclusion is that up to a certain point the two methods 
confirm and support each other, but that both have a fairly long 
distance to travel in enhancing their reliability and their validity. 
Until the time when higher reliabilities and validities can be demon- 


* Pp. 197-203. * Ibid., Chapts. 10-12. 
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strated for either method, neither should presume to pass judgment 
upon the other. 


THE EXPERIMENT 


In the investigation here reported a procedure was adopted which, 
it was thought, would satisfy virtually all the requirements for codp- 
erative research. 

Specifically the following conditions were observed. (1) The 
graphologist chose the subject-matter (a business letter) which gave 
him an adequate sampling of graphic movements and at the same 
time satisfied the psychologist by its impersonality.* (2) The 
graphologist knew the sex and handedness of ‘the writers. (3) He 
was not required to prepare a full case-study of the subjects, nor to 
write a free description of any of their traits. He confined his work 
to the judgment of the magnitude of certain types of interest in each 
subject as revealed through the subject’s handwriting. (4) These 
interests provided characteristics of personality equally understood 
by the graphologist and the psychologists concerned. A standard 
definition of these interests was available to both.5 “he psychological 
criterion was a standardized objective test designed to measure these 
same interests. (6) The graphologist (Mr. H. A. Rand) though 
not a professional had studied and practiced graphology for some 
years, and would therefore be expected to possess more skill than a 
psychologist in reading handwriting. (7) The graphologist was 
permitted absolute freedom in the process of judging the script; no 
artificial restrictions were put upon the exercise of his talents. 

Five of the six basic values or general interests of men as de- 
scribed by Spranger were selected as the characteristics for this com- 
parative study (the theoretical, economic, aesthetic, political, and 
religious). These characteristics were chosen because of their equal 
intelligibility to both the graphologist and the psychologists, because 
they seem to be important, pervasive, and easily recognized disposi- 
tions of personality,” and because a standardized test provides a 
convenient and objective criterion with which the graphologist’s esti- 
mates can be directly and quantitatively compared. The sixth 
value in Spranger’s schedule (the social) although estimated by the 


*The writers wish to thank Mr. DeWitt B. Lucas for permission to use this 
sample letter. 
*E. Spranger, Types of Men (transl. from the 5th German edit. of Lebensfor- 
men). 

*G. W. Allport and P. E. Vernon, A Study of Values. 


. Cantril, “General and Specific Attitudes,” Psychological Monograph, 
no. 192. 
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graphologist along with the other five, was omitted from the prep- 
‘ aration of results owing to the low reliability of the measure of this 
interest in the Study of Values.® 

Fifty subjects, the majority of whom were college students, 
wrote the standard sample with their favorite pen, in a natural man- 
ner, on a uniform size paper. These subjects were given at the 
same time (or within the space of a few weeks) the Study of Values, 
Their scores on this test were known to the experimenters but not 
to the graphologist. 

The methods employed by the graphologist in reaching his final 
estimates are of considerable psychological interest. He first rated 
the scripts roughly by a rather hasty inspection, averaging approx- 
imately three minutes per script. This step, which might be called 
“intuitive,” resulted in the fixing for each value of a tentative range 
of scores within which a subject’s final score should he expected to 
fall. The graphologist indicated this range directly upon a profile 
similar to that in the accompanying figure, which is a reproduction 
of the graph used in plotting scores for the Study of Values. Next 
the graphologist analyzed the scripts with the aid of a “trait-sign” 
table. Generally accepted “trait-signs’” were used, but were selected 
and arbitrarily weighted according to their apparent relevance to 
Spranger’s types. As diagnostic of the theoretic interest, for ex- 
ample, a value of plus or minus one to ten was assigned to the aver- 
age height of small letters as they varied from a standard of 2 mm. 
(the smaller the more theoretic). Similarly, the proximity of the 
i-dot to the stem was assigned plus and minus one to five points (the 
closer, the more theoretic). Smaller values were given to less im- 
portant “signs.” The scale of “trait-signs” was so weighted that it 
permitted a maximum range of sixty points, which is the same range 
permitted in the Study of Values. The scores obtained by this 
method were then plotted on the first (“intuitive”) graph. 

After a day or two, an independent profile was drawn for each 
script, following a more careful analysis. The third profile was then 
plotted with the previous profiles and the agreements and disagree- 
ments noted. Two additional profiles were likewise drawn inde- 
pendently on the two succeeding days. Eventually a comparison of 
the composite profiles was made with the original script, and a sixth, 

*For a discussion of the reliability and validity of the Study of Values, see 


P. E. Vernon and G. W. Allport, “A Test for Personal Values,” Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXVI (1931), 242-247. 
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final, profile executed which was submitted to the experimenters who 
superimposed it upon the profile obtained from the Study of Values. 
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SUPERIMPOSED PROFILES 


(the case selected at random is fairly typical) 
Solid line = profile based upon Study of Values. 
Dotted line = profile based upon graphologist’s ratings. 


The first “intuitive” plotting was based chiefly upon an impres- 
sion of general form-quality, such as is obtained when the script is 
held at some distance from the eyes. Succeeding profiles, however, 
were based upon the balance of all features of the script including 
a study of details or “trait-signs” and their interrelations.® In this 
process of balancing, it must be remembered that a “trait-sign’” as- 
sumes its true importance only when it is viewed in all its inter- 
relationships and interdependencies. The total pattern must be kept 
in view if the details are to assume their proper significance. The 
graphologist unites details, travels from tangible parts to a tentative 


* The considerable amount of time required for the graphological judgments in 
the present study contrasts with the short time spent by most graphologists upon 
their readings in previous psycho-graphological experiments. It is undoubtedly 
desirable for the graphologist to take all the time he needs to guarantee the best 
judgment possible; otherwise the question is inevitably raised whether the exper- 
iment has resulted in the maximum agreement obtainable for the method em- 
ployed (Cf. Studies in Expressive Movement, pp. 241 ff.). 
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whole, from the whole back to the parts until the proportionate value 
for each “‘trait-sign” assumes its proper weight. 

When unfamiliar formations and combinations were encountered 
in the script, the graphologist occasionally resorted to empathic trac- 
ing of the formations with a dry pen. This motor mimicry (which 
Lipps considered so essential for the understanding of other people) 
plays an appreciable, but not decisive, part in the graphological 
method. Since it is impossible to determine the relative importance 
of inferences from “trait-signs,’ empathy, and total impression, the 
graphologist must clearly be permitted to work without interference, 
No good can come from attempting to control his method of judg- 
ment. 

RESULTS 


Since the range and form of distribution of the scores for each 
of the five values obtained from the test and from the graphologist 
were not identical, it was necessary to make them directly comparable 
by reducing them to a standard measure. This standard measure 
(z)*° was obtained by dividing the deviation of each score from the 
mean by the standard deviation. The mean and S. D. were, of 
course, obtained for both the graphologist’s and the test’s scores on 
each value separately. 

With all scores reduced to the same unit of measure it was pos- 
sible to correlate (by the product-moment method) the graphological 
and the psychological estimates of the standing of the fifty subjects 
in respect to each value. The correlations were: 


° PS. rf PS 
Aesthetic ........ AAD (SS -.  Fabitiend .. ww cece + .07  .10 
Economic. ....... +.29 .09 Religious ........ —.06  .10 
Theoretic ........ + .25 .09 


Combining the five separate series of data into a single correla- 
tion, the coefficient becomes .21 + .04. 

In order to determine whether the graphologist made a large num- 
ber of serious errors on a few cases (considering for the moment 
that the Study of Values is a valid criterion) or whether he made 
slight errors on most of the cases, the number of “serious disagree- 
ments” was studied. (A “serious disagreement’ may be defined as 
a case where the psychologist’s and the graphologist’s estimates fell 
into opposing quadrants of the scatter-diagram.) With this method, 
it appeared that in ten instances there were no such “serious disagree- 

* T. L. Kelley, Statistical Method, p. 115. 
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ments,” in eighteen instances one such disagreement occurred, in 
thirteen instances, two; in eight instances, three; in one instance, 
four. The proper interpretation of this distribution of disagree- 
ments probably favors the view that a large number of slight dis- 
agreements is the chief factor in reducing the correlations. This 
interpretation is further supported by a study of each of the fifty 
cases of superimposed profiles. The ten superimposed profiles which 
showed the closest correspondence had an average coefficient of 
.66 + .05, while the ten lowest correspondences gave a coefficient of 
-.16 + .06. There are therefore more cases of conspicuous agree- 
ment than of conspicuous disagreement between the two sets of 
scores ; the coefficients of correlation are lowered chiefly by a scatter- 
ing of “errors.” 


DIscussION OF RESULTS 


The positive correlations obtained indicate that the graphologist 
and the Study of Values (employing strikingly different methods) 
tend unmistakably to agree in their estimates of aesthetic interest 
and to a lesser degree in their estimates of economic and theoretic 
interests. The average agreement in respect to political and religious 
interests is no greater than chance. 

The success of the experiment so far as the aesthetic value is 
concerned may perhaps be traced to the reliability with which it is 
measured by the Study of Values and also to the fact that the signs 
of aesthetic interest are among those most easily and correctly di- 
agnosed by graphologists. Economic and theoretic indicators are 
also known to be measured with considerable reliability and validity 
by the Study of Values and to be among the more successful fields 
of personality explored by the graphologist. The political value is 
not measured very satisfactorily by the Study of Values, and it is, 
next to the social value, perhaps the least clear-cut of Spranger’s 
types. The religious interest, along with the aesthetic, is one of the 
most satisfactorily measured by the Study of Values. Its failure to 
agree with the graphologist’s diagnosis is difficult to explain. It is, 
of course, possible that this interest, which is defined as a “striving 
for unity,” embraces the “inner” aspects of an individual’s life, and 
is therefore more accessible to verbal tests (such as the Study of 
Values) than to methods which study graphic movement. Or, on 
the other hand, it may be that the graphologist is able to determine 
the active religious character of the subject better than the test which 
may invite somewhat passive and conventional replies. 
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The magnitudes of the coefficients of correlation require a word 
of discussion. Keeping in mind the conventional measure, only two 
of these coefficients (for the aesthetic interest and for the total of 
all five interests) are clearly “significant” (i.e., more than four times 
their P.E.) ; two others are “suggestive.” This conventional state. 
ment of the situation needs to be made with caution. Since the 
reliability of the Study of Values is not perfect (ranging from .84 
for the aesthetic to .54 for the political), and since the reliability of 
the graphologist’s estimates (though undetermined) is undoubtedly 
imperfect likewise, it must be expected that the theoretical corre- 
spondence between these two methods is considerably higher. Cor- 
rections for attenuation would enhance these coefficients enormously, 
but such “manipulation” has its hazards and is therefore not recom- 
mended. 

Somewhat similar studies of the correspondence between graph- 
ological and psychological methods as reported in Studies in Ex- 
pressive Movement" yield on the whole somewhat lower (though 
still positive) agreements. This fact may perhaps be taken as 
evidence that the selection of the features of personality chosen in 
the present study, and also the psychological criterion employed, are 
relatively more suitable for a comparative study of graphological 
and psychological methods. In fact, it is perhaps not too much to 
claim for the present investigation that more than any previous study 
it has arranged its conditions deliberately to satisfy the requirements 
of both graphologists and psychologists for a trustworthy com- 
parison of their respective methods of studying personality. 

We do not believe, however, that the maximum agreement be- 
tween the two methods has yet been discovered. There are certain 
methodological obstacles not entirely surmounted, and these should 
be kept in mind in interpreting our results. The subjects were on 
the whole still young, mature neither in their Lebensformen nor in 
their graphic habits; likewise, in spite of precautions, the subjects 
were somewhat too homogeneous to be a representative group; the 
Study of Values is not a perfect psychological criterion in respect to 
its reliability and validity ; the graphological ratings, in spite of their 
careful execution, may not have been made with the best method or 
with the maximum accuracy; and, finally, the graphological rating 
may be based in part upon potentialities and the psychological upon 


* Allport and Vernon, op. cit., chapt. 11. 
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actualities, so that only the future can supply the measure of agree- 
ment. 

There are then still difficulties of method to be overcome before 
the optimum agreement between psychological and graphological 
psychodiagnosis can be determined. Such agreement as has already 
been discovered is a tribute to the progress of both methods, and is 
evidence that each must be to some degree correct. There is still 
considerable disagreement which may diminish with improvements 
in methods of research. Until such a time as higher agreements are 
achieved, or until one method has unmistakably demonstrated its 
superiority in reliability and validity, it will be well to avoid vain 
partisan disputes. 











THE STUDY OF VALUES—TEST AND 
GRAPHOLOGY* 


JAN MELOUN 
London 


The authors of the preceding article, G. W. Allport, H. Cantril, 
and H. A. Rand, have asked the editor to request a graphologist 
who did not participate in their experiment to express an opinion on 
their work. I am particularly pleased to follow the editor’s invita- 
tion because this experiment, which aims at establishing the reliabil- 
ity of the psychological and graphological methods of psycho- 
diagnosis by means of a comparison between these methods, differs 
favorably from most, if not all, experiments of this kind. 

Most methods of checking of this type were pursuing a faulty 
method since all of them were affected to a greater or less degree by 
the following defects: complete ignorance of the graphological 
methods, incompetent selection of the handwritings to be examined, 
inadequate psychological criteria, prejudice, and uncritical interpre- 
tation of the numerical results. 

The experiment made by G. W. Allport and his collaborators is 
among the few which are free not only from some, but from all of 
these faults. The care, tact, and-understanding of the complexities 
of this kind of study and the appreciation of the peculiarities of the 
graphological methods studied ; the impartiality, the objectivity, and 
the prudence exercised in reaching conclusions could not be over- 
emphasized. 

A further merit of this experiment lies in the fact that the 
“psychological check” did not consist in subjective judgments, but 
that objective psychological tests were made use of. It is possible 
that these tests admit of improvement, but in principle they are to 
be preferred to any check consisting of subjective judgments, how- 
ever carefully applied. At the same time it is desirable that in the 

*This article constitutes the marginal notes to the preceding article “The 


Determination of Personal Interests by Psychological and Graphological 
Methods,” by H. Cantril, H. A. Rand, and G. W. Allport. 
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graphological diagnoses also the subjective element should be re- 
placed by objective methods to a greater degree than hitherto, since 
psychodiagnostic studies can be advanced only by the perfection of 
methods and not by the personal ability of the diagnostician. Be- 
cause of the introduction of objective psychological tests the exper- 
iment of Allport and his school constitutes a model for all future 
experiments of this kind. 

The results reached by him are not only instructive, but in my 
opinion are even more significant than assumed by Allport and his 
colleagues. The authors assume that the degree of agreement 
reached in their experiment indicates that both these psychodiagnostic 
methods can lay claim to a certain degree of correctness; and they 
further claim that the degree of mutual confirmation hitherto reached 
could be increased by improvements in the two psychodiagnostic 
methods and in the experimental technique. 

Both these conclusions are probably correct. Yet it seems to me 
that in this particular experiment where the Study of Values Test 
formed the psychological criterion the degree of agreement cannot 
be increased at will. The occasional disagreements as between the 
scores in the psychological tests on the one hand and the grapholog- 
ical interpretations on the other hand surely cannot be explained 
solely as being due to the inadequacy of the two psychodiagnostic 
methods and of the experimental technique. 

The Study of Values Test measures the six interests as defined 
by Spranger. It was the task of the graphologist to diagnose these 
six elements of personality from the handwritings of fifty persons. 
The task appears simple and straightforward, and the traits appear 
to be well defined and easily diagnosed; and it might have been 
thov.zht that the psychologist and the graphologist would simply 
have to compare the results of their investigations and that they then 
would have a measure of the relative reliability and validity of their 
methods in the degree of agreement. 

However, if we investigate further the nature of the two 
methods we find that they cannot be brought to the same denomina- 
tor, because the objects which they study, instead of coinciding, 
overlap. 

What is the object of the Study of Values Test? If a man is 
asked whether he would prefer to be a mathematician, a clergyman, 
or a politician (Study of Values, Part II, p. 7), or if he is asked to 
decide whether one should guide one’s conduct according to one’s 
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ideals of beauty rather than of one’s religious faith or vice versa 
(ibid., p. 12), we are not asking what his capacities are, nor yet in 
the first instance what his character is; we are investigating his 
wishes and his ideals. 

Now our wishes and ideals can be traced back to dispositional 
personality traits. These, however, are often ambiguous. For 
example, if somebody says that he is fond of talking about philoso- 
phy and psychology it is possible that this preference is due to a 
deep-rooted desire for knowledge (ibid., p. 9). But it is also pos- 
sible that his inclination is due to the fact that philosophy is the only 
topic on which he is better informed than his friends, whom he hopes 
to impress in this way. His “theoretical interest” is perhaps simply 
the result of his education, and may have been acquired fortuitously, 
He may have studied philosophy because his father wanted him to, 
or because a friend took up this study, or again because he felt a 
passing liking for it during his adolescence. The liking has long 
ceased to exist, and he may never have completed his studies, pre- 
ferring to take up a practical profession. Philosophy and psychology 
have ceased to interest him to any considerable extent, but he still is 
fond of talking about the knowledge he had acquired at one time. 
He has acquired knowledge more or less accidentally which he tries 
to live up to, or which he makes a subject of boasting. His alleged 
theoretical interest is in reality a personal desire for recognition. 

Or, to mention another example, the average practical person 
believes with internal satisfaction “that our modern industrial de- 
velopment is a sign of a greater degree of civilization and culture” 
(tbid., Part I, p. 22), Spengler’s. Decline of the West becomes fash- 
ionable, everyone is influenced by it, speaks about it and so does Mr. 
Smith, “because it is done.” His faith in the glories of industrial 
civilization is broken, and if now he is submitted to the Study of 
Values Test he votes for Greek civilization. The question now arises 
whether a deep, new need has been aroused in him, and the common- 
sense individual has suddenly become an aesthete, or whether he has 
not rather remained the same conceited, snobbish, conventional Mr. 
Smith who has discovered a new hobby under the influence of 
fashion. 

Herr Miiller is an industrious official, conscientiously fulfilling 
his duties, believing in order and discipline, and modestly asserting 


his authority if his position as the head of the family is questioned; | 


for the rest, he is fond of his drink every evening and is thoroughly 
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pacifically inclined. A national resurgence takes place, and Herr 
Miiller suddenly discovers that he is part of a united state compelled to 
fight for its national prestige (ibid., Part II, p. 1) ; casting aside his 
peace-loving ways, he discovers that pacificism is an illusion (ibid., 
Part I, p. 3) and big national ceremonies stimulate a feeling of na- 
tionalism which has suddenly grown strong (ibid., p. 30). Herr 
Miiller has suddenly turned into a “political” man for the sole reason 
that a Ministry of Propaganda has been introduced. 

These statements are not intended to imply any unfavorable 
criticism of the Study of Values Test, whose authors are fully 
aware of the mutability of the traits which are the objects of their 
measurements. They do not claim that a single test will allow them 
to characterize a person for good. It must further be admitted that 
the number of questions which check and complement each other 
give to the test a considerable degree of reliability and validity within 
the sphere of its application. At the same time it should be pointed 
out that the test does not measure unambiguous dispositional traits ; 
what it measures is something extremely variable, something which 
is not deeply rooted in human personality, something, in short, 
which is liable to more than one interpretation. 

There are, of course, persons who rarely or never undergo this 
kind of sudden change of interest, and with them we may fairly 
assume that their interests are due to deeper internal urges which can 
be modified but cannot be radically changed by external influences. 
But there are also others who have no fixed interest at all; their 
tastes change from day to day, according to the fashion of the 
moment, the latest philosophy or the political trend which happens 
to be in the ascendant. They have no deep requirements and their 
life is superficial; their interests are without direction, unstable, 
labile, inconstant, and insincere. 

But even these unstable individuals have at least one rather 
constant trait, i.e., the lability of character which is usually accom- 
panied by a powerful need for personal recognition. Though this 
lability may increase or diminish in the course of a lifetime to some 
extent, it does not greatly vary. The same can be said of the relative 
consistency of character; all these are dispositional traits. 

We may next ask how it comes about that the labile type falls 
from one extreme into the other. The answer is that the mental 
sterility, the lack of any genuine originality, injures the vanity of 
this type. People of this kind consequently look for compensation 
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and try to persuade themselves that they are not as insignificant as 
they feel themselves to be. They find in superficial sham interests a 
substitute for deeper interests. One might say that they are con- 
tinually trying to escape from themselves, from their feeling of 
inferiority. 

Anyone possessing a knowledge of people will be acquainted with 
the disposition towards lability or stability of character, towards 
genuineness or affectation of behavior. In medical psychology all 
these concepts are of fundamental importance. The “test-psy- 
chology,”’ however, makes no use of them, or at least cannot measure 
them exactly at the present stage. 

We must now ask what is the position of graphology. Ex- 
perimental graphology assumes that handwriting is the result of 
mechanical, physiological, characterological, and imitative factors, 
Handwriting may be spontaneous, natural, and rapid, or it can be 
artificial and controlled. In each case it gives expression to a con- 
siderable number of mental traits; and these traits are not so many 
individual entities, but have an inner connection. Handwriting, 
however, is not indicative of all the characteristics of a person; 
further, the number of characteristics varies in different handwrit- 
ings. 

There are writers who show a considerable talent for writing, 
apart from any practice in writing which they may possess. Their 
handwriting is more expressive and reveals not only deep rooted 
dispositional personality-trajts but also those caused by external in- 
fluences, education, profession, or. the events of life. There are also 
writings which do not dé full justice to the writer’s peculiarities but 
which are nevertheless expressive enough to reveal a few striking 
traits. This varying expressiveness of handwritings is one of the 
inevitable drawbacks of the graphological method. 

It is difficult to say which peculiarities are invariably revealed in 
all handwritings, and which are revealed in some only. It is hard’ to 
formulate an absolutely valid rule; on the other hand if we are 
allowed to make a few exceptions we may say that personal traits 
which are deeply rooted in the person’s individuality are usually 
revealed even in comparatively inexpressive handwritings. For ex- 
ample such properties as lability or stability of character can be 
inferred with considerable reliability. Another example of person- 
ality traits which are clearly revealed by handwriting consists in the 
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opposite properties of genuineness (naturalness, spontaneity) on the 
one hand, and affectation (insincerity, falsity) on the other. 

Environmental influences, professional habits, education, imita- 
tion, etc., also play a part in shaping the handwriting; but the degree 
in which such influences are expressed in handwriting depends, 
among other things, on the susceptibility and impressionability of 
the person in question. Suggestibility is a personality-trait which 
can easily be inferred from handwriting. 

Spranger’s types, on the other hand, can be correctly inferred 
from some handwriting, but not from others. The explanation of 
this fact follows, at least in part, from our previous considerations. 
The various interests do not correspond to any unambiguous disposi- 
tional traits: what I should like to be is not necessarily part of my 
nature. The “theoretical interest” is a genuine liking for knowledge 
with some, while with others it is a need for personal recognition. 
“Religious interest’ is with some a mystical union with God, while 
with others it is self-glorification or hypocrisy or conventionality or 
again paranoia. 

From the point of view of practical application or classification 
it may be expedient to group a person of genuine religious feeling 
together with a religious paranoiac, and to distinguish these from a 
group in which lust for power is classified together with sadism. 
Characterologically, however, these types are wholly different. “In- 
terests’ such as can be discovered by means of a questionnaire are 
often nothing more than an impotent desire for recognition, or some 
accidental whims. It cannot reasonably be expected that something 
so superficial as to be swept away by fashion, a sermon, or a national 
risorgimento should express itself in the individual’s handwriting. 

This is, in my opinion, the true significance of the relatively low 
correlation between the test scores on the one hand and the graph- 
ological estimates on the other. It may be the case that the total 
correlation (r= + .21 + .04) does not represent the optimum de- 
gree of congruence of the two methods; nevertheless in spite of 
certain defects of the two psychodiagnostic methods and of the 
experimental technique which are mentioned by the experimentors 
themselves, this coefficient in my opinion expresses with sufficient 
approximation to the truth the fact that the objects of the methods 
employed in this experiment are only partially congruent for the 
reason that handwriting only partially expresses the apparently 
simple “interests.” 
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Also the fact that the coefficients of correlation vary considerably 
for the different values seems to me to reflect the facts with approx- 
imate accuracy. It may reasonably be anticipated that the correla- 
tion for the aesthetic value (+ .40) should be the highest; nor am 
I surprised to find that the coefficient for the political value is insig- 
nificant, because I do not see why the “political type” in Spranger’s 
sense should find unequivocal expression in handwriting. And 
further, the rather low value (.54) of the reliability of the Study 
of Values Test for “political interest’? shows that this concept is 
not very clearly defined psychologically. 

It appears somewhat strange that the coefficient for “economic 
interest” is greater than that for “theoretical interest,” in view of 
the fact that all graphologists consider the handwriting of intel- 
lectuals more expressive than that of average persons. The only 
way in which I can explain this discrepancy is by assuming that in 
many cases the Study of Values Test exaggerates the degree of 
theoretical interest, it may be assumed that the higher scores fre- 
quently occur in persons whose desire for knowledge is moderate but 
who have an all the more powerful impulse to be considered intel- 
lectuals, or again in persons whose education permits them to answer 
the various questions in favor of theoretical interest. 

There remains the disproportion between the aesthetic and the 
religious test. The degree of reliability of the two tests is con- 
siderable and approximately equal in the two cases. Accordingly 
we must ask why the correlation between the result of the tests and 
the graphological estimate.is positive and rather high in the case of 
aesthetic interest (-+ .40) whereas it is negative in the case of 
religious interest. . 

It seems to me that our previous discussion offers an explanation 
for this discrepancy. If a person claims to be fond of attending lec- 
tures on modern painters (Study of Values, Part I, p. 17), the ex- 
planation may be that he has a serious aesthetic interest, in which 
case his handwriting may be expected to show definite signs of re- 
fined taste; but it may also be the case that he is actuated mainly by 
the desire to impress and to obtain a reputation: this kind of sham 
aesthetic interest will also find visible expression in his handwriting. 
It should be remembered that handwriting is not always a means 
to an end, but that occasionally it can be an end in itself, e.g., when 
a person with a wish to obtain recognition (well or badly) imitates a _ 
handwriting which made an impression on him for any reason. It 
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is true that handwriting will show a clear distinction between a mere 
attempt to produce an effect and genuine good taste; but if the 
graphologist is asked to determine the aesthetic interest, he is justi- 
fied in placing both within the same class. The case is different with 
religious interest. A truly religious person may obtain a high score 
in the Study of Values Test and his handwriting may have a “reli- 
gious” stamp; but if somebody merely acts as though he were 
religious, or again if he uncritically deceives himself into the belief 
that “he stands in a certain relationship to the world-whole,” then, 
although he will obtain a high score in the religious part of the 
Study of Values, yet graphologically and characterologically he is a 
hypocrite, a boaster, or a psychopath. Surely religious faith and 
religious insanity are not the same and cannot be expected to shape 
handwriting in the same way. 

The fruitful and meritorious experiments made by Allport and 
his colleagues herald a new era of intensive collaboration between the 
two branches of psychodiagnostic study. The optimum congruence 
aimed at by the experimentors is not likely to be reached, however, 
until they succeed in obtaining a reliable measurement of those dis- 
positional personality traits which the graphologists claim to be able 
to diagnose in handwriting. The graphologists too will have to 


attempt to substitute (to a greater extent than formerly) objective 
standards for the subjective factors in their diagnostic methods. 








PERSONALITY IN PRIMITIVE SOCIETY 


JAMES H. BARNETT 


University of Pennsylvania 


The study of personality in primitive society can be based most 
profitably on a sociological analysis of the rdle and status of indi- 
viduals in particular groups, representative of varied social milieux, 
as revealed by ethnographic studies of the past, by recent field in- 
vestigations, and through the medium of autobiographical material 
obtained from members of primitive groups. The application of 
certain techniques such as physical measurements, mental tests, will 
profile, and affectivity score even to existing groups of primitive 
peoples would seem to be inadvisable. Mental testing instruments 
would have to be reoriented to the culture of primitive groups and 
so, would demand complete revision. However, a sociological analy- 
sis of existing material relative to the personality of members of 
primitive society can reveal much of interest. 

Some points of interest in such a discussion will be the formula- 
tion of an acceptable definition of personality, a discussion of the rdle 
of the individual in the social setting, some outstanding examples of 
personality in primitive society, the controversial issue of the domi- 
nance of the group or the individual, and some suggestions as to the 
type of culture in which personality finds the largest expression. 

The definition of personality that will be followed in this paper 
is the one formulated by Burgess: “Personality then may be regarded 
as the sum and coodrdination of those traits which determine the role 
and status of the individual in the social group.” Individuality 
differs from personality in that the former bespeaks the pattern of 
the individual’s behavior, his temperament, character, physical ap- 
pearance without special reference to the effect these factors have 
in fixing the status of the individual possessing these traits in the 
social group. The differentiation seems to be strained and probably 

*E. W. Burgess, “The Delinquent as a Person,” American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy, XXVIII (1922-23), 665-68. 
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this is the case. The individual is the unit of the group; he is 
physical, has visibility to others, and possesses certain traits and 
characteristics which affect his role and status in the group. The 
organization of these traits so as to give the individual status may 
be termed the personality of the individual. Perhaps another dis- 
tinction needs to be made, for the sake of clarity, which is non- 
academic but perhaps useful: that is, personality must of necessity 
imply a certain large element of differentiation and of apartness 
from all other individuals. The personality of particular individuals 
may be termed “overtones” in the total group pattern and life. This 
illustration is not exact but may aid in giving content to the defini- 
tion of personality. 

How does personality come into existence? What are the fac- 
tors in its development? Any reply to this query must recognize the 
primary importance of original nature in the sense of the biological 
structure which inevitably forms the ground work of physical type, 
nervous organizations, system of ductless glands, etc., notwithstand- 
ing the fact that personality is a product of sociality and has been 
termed by scholarly thinkers “the subjective aspect of culture.’”? 
This paper can not pretend to examine this aspect of the question 
which is still debatable, but it can be safely assumed that the gen- 
eralization made above can be accepted. Definite quantitative state- 
ments on this question are lacking. 

Granted the importance and influence of physical equipment in 
determining personality, one may say that personality arises in the 
process of social interaction. It is formed out of the materials pro- 
vided in the culture of the groups in which the individual has par- 
ticipated. The personality of an individual may be studied in terms 
of his participation in group life, the intimacy of his relationships, 
and the rdle he plays in groups. In a particular group may be 
found varied types of personality notwithstanding the assertion of 
certain sociologists that individuals do not exist in primitive society 
and that a larger unit than the individual is the unit of action and 
sentiment. Anthropologists and sociologists are divided on this 
question, but research of recent years has tended to confirm the 
belief that primitive personality was highly differentiated. Some 
scholars hold that this variation of individuals was perhaps a func- 
tion of the particular culture in which the individual participated. 


iawn Faris. Quoted by Floyd N. House, The Range of Social Theory, 
p. 169, 
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Another important element in the structure of personality is the 
notion of the “self”? which may be conceived of as an individual’s 
conception of others’ opinion of and attitude towards himself. 

With primitive man this element of regard for the opinion of 
others concerning himself was especially important. Robert Park 
remarks that ‘an individual’s conception of himself that does not 
conform to his status is an isolated individual. The individual’s 
conception of himself, however, is based on his status in the social 
group or groups of which he is a member.’”’* Thus it is obvious that 
the notion of “self” as an element of status is highly important in 
accounting for and analyzing the elements which contribute to the 
formation of personality. 

Burgess has suggested an outline for the study of the person 
which may be profitable to consider in our attempt to study per- 
sonality in primitive society. The major sections of this outline 
are as follows: a study of the person through: 1, Participation in 
group life ; 2, Character—that is, totality of habits of the individual; 
3, Personal behavior pattern; 4, Social type—Practical, Liberal, 
Idealistic, or Religious; 5, Philosophy of Life. It is naturally dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to study personality in primitive society in 
all of these terms, but some material will be available for certain 
aspects of this approach. An item worthy of special mention is the 
opinion of many writers that the individual’s personal behavior pat- 
tern is largely fixed in the conditioning of the individual’s expe- 
riences in his childhood contacts with the family group and in the 
play group. This pattern represents the individual’s earliest adjust- 
ment to his social world. It is not biologically transmitted as 
temperament may be but arises in the early years of the individual's 
life in the process of social interaction. This early conditioning 
seems to have a large element of the permanent in it relative to the 
determination of the behavior pattern of the individual. Thus, it 
seems that society early begins the conditioning of the individual 
and asserts its influence in shaping and moulding him to a general 
pattern. At the same time, through group life, forms of activity 
and avenues of interest are opened to the individual that would have 
been closed to him had he not undergone this process of adjustment 
to group life. The individual finds himself in group life. He brings 
something to the group and receives much from the group. Neither 

* Tbid., p. 170. 


*E. W. Burgess, “A Sociological Interpretation of Personality” in Kimball ~ 


Young’s Source Book for Social Psychology. 
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the group nor the individual can exist separate and apart. This 
does not mean, however, that the individual cannot escape from the 
group rule or ideology at times and it is believed that this can be 
shown at a later point in this discussion. 

We come now to a consideration of the question as to whether 
or not personality existed in primitive society. Did the primitive 
individual possess personality as is here defined? Two general at- 
titudes exist towards this question. The French school of sociol- 
ogists led by such men as Durkheim and Lévy-Bruhl assert that the 
individual does not exist in primitive society. They claim that the 
group is the smallest functioning unit and that the individual exists 
only as a smaller physical unit of the group. The term group may 
be interpreted as meaning the family group, a certain kinship group, 
or a descent group. 

For this school the individual merely occupies a certain rank or 
station in the group organization and is important only by reason of 
that fact. L. Lévy-Bruhl remarks in his book, The Soul of the 
Primitive, that although the primitive individual was aware of his 
differentiation from all other individuals in so far as his subjective 
feelings, emotions, actions, and reactions are concerned, this con- 
sciousness of self differs from the modern and civilized notion of 
one’s own personality and self. Says Lévy-Bruhl: 


But this direct apprehension, vivid and constant as it may be, forms only 
a small part of the idea he has of his own personality. The predominat- 
ing elements of it are collective in origin, and the individual hardly 
grasps himself save as a member of a social group. 


Again in support of this position Edson Best says: 


A native so thoroughly identifies himself with his tribe that he is ever 
employing the personal pronoun. In mentioning a fight that occurred 
possibly ten generations ago, he will say: “I defeated the enemy there.” 
In like manner he will carelessly indicate ten thousand acres of land with 
a wave of the hand and say, “This is my land.’ 


Monteil speaking to this same point says, that 


In Belgian Congo at the same age, every free Azanda seems to know just 
as much as his fellows ; they give the same replies and manifest the same 
psychology. This is an excessively stable and conservative psychology.” 

* Lucien Lévy-Bruhl, “The Solidarity of the ery with his Group,” in The 


Making of Man (edited by V. F. Calverton), , Pp. 25 
* Ibid., p. 259. * [bid., p. 259. 
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Monteil further indicates that any revolutionary who was differen- 
tiated from collective thought was at once pitilessly destroyed, 
Howitt remarks of the tribes of Southeast Australia that : 


The social unit is not the individual, but the group; and the former 
merely takes the relationships of his group which are of group to group! 


Lévy-Bruhl further says of this group unity that: 


In places where the classificatory system exists, relationship is of the 
group only. It is not individuals, but groups of individuals that are 
related.® 


This attitude means simply that the individual does not possess 
status—the norm of personality—as an individual but status as a 
member of a larger group. Such an individual functions but as a 
small segment of a larger group to which he is indissolubly tied and 
from the laws of which he can not vary, according to certain authors. 
Such a situation means that we cannot study the individual as a 
person utilizing the outline previously suggested in this paper. We 
must study the individual as a more or less mechanically functioning 
unit in his larger social grouping. From this grouping the indi- 
vidual learns his philosophy of life, is allowed participation in certain 
groups and intimacies in particular ones, is compelled to adjust his 
psychological and physical tendencies and abilities to the demands 
of his primary group and, in short, becomes rather a social atom 
with a sharply delimited scope of freedom and activity. The sup- 
pression of the individualappears to be complete and unquestioned. 
Collective representations and the group as the smallest functioning 
social unit with status seem to be well established. It may be stated 
here that the material from which these assumptions are drawn 
covers a variety of social groupings and is typical of many cultures; 
so the data has not been inadequate for some positive assertions of 
this nature. 

However certain criticisms are in order: the data quoted above 
is not sufficiently inclusive for the positions taken and defended by 
Lévy-Bruhl, Durkheim, and others. While material they quote on 
Australia, Africa, and North America substantiates their point of 
view, they seem to have selected their material and to have shaped it 
to bulwark their thesis. Other investigators of primitive tribes in 


recent years have found conditions quite different from these cited. 


* [bid., p. 269. * Ibid., p. 277. 
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by Lévy-Bruhl, in Australia, Africa, and surely in North America. 
Ofttimes it has been discovered that tribes residing close to the ones 
from the observance of which these authors have drawn their infer- 
ences, have varying systems of social organization, customs, and 
sharply differing conditions of individuation. Australian and A fri- 
can groupings do not present a constant picture with reference to the 
role of the individual and of personality in the various cultures and 
groups. In contradiction to the testimony of Spencer and Gillen that 
the individual does not exist in North Australian tribes,1° Basedow 
and Beck insist that in certain tribes there is a high degree of indi- 
viduation and the recognition of personality. Beck insists that in 
both totemic and pre-totemic cultures he has found abundant evi- 
dences of individuality and personality. Basedow writing on the 
Australian aborigine in 1925 says: 


Among the members composing one tribe, one finds a diversification 
of character and talent much the same as in civilized communities; it 
includes artists, orators, warriors, and clowns. Unauthorized though 
the action might be, it is not an uncommon occurrence for a man to place 
himself in a conspicuous position in the camp and hold forth on matters 
of current interest to an enthusiastic and spell-bound audience ; the man 
of skill and courage becomes the hero of the hour when the tribe goes 
forth to war; while talents in tune or color are called upon whenever 
the occasion demands something out of common. Some men have 
reputations as jesters, their jokes keep the camp in roars of laughter. 

11 


Basedow makes this assertion on the basis of wide experience in 
Australia, having made over fifteen voyages to Australia in his 
study of the Australian tribes. 

To the assertion of Durkheim and Lévy-Bruhl that with prim- 
itive peoples thinking is largely a social process and that the cat- 
egories are social ones, one may reply that though this statement be 
true of primitives in general, it is not true of all primitive peoples. 
Furthermore, it is probable that exceptions to this generalization can 
be found even in those tribes where the individual is fixed most 
undeviatingly in the social matrix. Variations in the field of social 
organization, religion, leadership, art, and marriage customs can be 
established in practically every primitive community. Again, the 

* Ibid., p. 269. 


* Basedow and Beck, Individualforschung unter den Primitiven im besonderen 


sy + Yamina auf Feuerland. Quoted by P. W. Schmidt, Festschrift (1928), 
Pp. ° 
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chief of the tribes mentioned by Durkheim and Lévy-Bruhl must 
always be excepted from the rule that the individual does not exist 
as a social unit and that the individual is bound by the “cake of 
custom.” The chief is often the source of innovation and a deciding 
factor of social change. It may be suggested here that the office of 
the chief is a part of the total social structure and that this basic 
structure allows variation on the part of the chief as a part of the 
total tribal culture pattern. This may be true in the same sense as 
the proposition that the variation from the accepted culture of a 
group ts itself an integral part of the cultural pattern of that group. 
One might even say that society has made allowance for revolt, 
variation, and rebellion as an integral part of its total life pattern 
and organization. This notion is debatable and individual instances 
might disprove this or make it appear ludicrous. 

In contradiction to the view expressed previously regarding the 
absence of personality among primitive peoples there are many 
authors who hold quite different views. Their views are based on 
research among primitive groups, and on autobiographical material 
obtained from members of primitive groups. Of this literature we 
may mention “The Life of a Nootka Indian,’?? by Edward Sapir, 
The Narrative of a Southern Cheyenne Woman, by Truman Michel- 
son,!* Crashing Thunder, by Paul Radin,’* The Autobiography of a 
Fox Indian Woman, by T. Michelson,’ as translated by Harry Lin- 
coln, a member of the Fox tribe. Considerable material is available 
on the personality of primitive peoples in the studies made of prim- 
itive groups throughout the world. From this material, instance 
upon instance could be piled to.show the high degree of variation 
among the members of different tribes and in varied cultures. In 
the interest of brevity, only a few of the notable instances will be 
cited. American and German ethnologists and anthropologists have 
supplied most of the material for these inductions. Their view that 
personality was a very real fact in primitive society gives credence 
to the belief that personality is largely shaped through social contacts 
and by the group culture, based upon the original nature of the 
individual, but that the grip of the group is not unyielding. This 


4 Edward Sapir, “The Life of a Nootka Indian,” Queens Quarterly, No. 2, 
Victoria, Can. 

* T. Michelson, The Narrative of a Southern Cheyenne Woman. Washington, 
D. C.: Smithsonian Institution. 

“Paul Radin, Crashing Thunder, New York: Appleton & Co., 1927. 


*T. Michelson, The Autobiography of a Fox Indian Woman, Vol. 40, Bureat ~ 


of American Ethnology. 
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view conceives the element of personality as being distinctly present 
in primitive society and observable both to primitives themselves and 
to those who study their lives. Lowie remarks in his article, “Indi- 
vidual Differences and Primitive Culture,” that one of his Crow 
Indian informers said of a fellow-tribesman’s oratory: “He gets up 
in a council and uses words no one ever heard before, but they are 
quite correct and everyone knows what they mean.”** Certainly this 
individual would have status in his group in view of the generally 
accepted definition of personality as hitherto stated. 

The view that personality was a characteristic of primitive as 
well as modern groups recognizes that personality may find ex- 
pression in one of several fields of activity. Innovations in any of 
these fields traceable to individual influence would surely be taken as 
substantial evidence of individuation and would accord a definite 
role and status to the individual creating these innovations. It is 
likely that neither society nor the individual is ever entirely in the 
ascendancy but that the so-called ascendancy shifts from one unit to 
the other. Their relationship is complementary and difficult to 
differentiate. Now one is in the seat of power, now the other. Over 
a long period of time, society plays the larger part in shaping the 
destinies and lives of her members. The individual is the point and 
unit of change; he is the channel through which forces rise to the 
point of explosion and variation. 

The autobiographical material presented in the “Life of a 
Nootka Indian,” and The Narrative of a Southern Cheyenne 
Woman, does not present any items of special value to a discussion 
of the personality of primitives. This material does, however, tend 
to show that the lives of these people have definite patterns such as 
are attributed to lives of civilized peoples. Certain events such as 
marriage, death, divorce, acquisition of property, religious observ- 
ances, the attainment of recognition in the group and other events 
and drives, filled their lives in much the same way as is characteristic 
of modern peoples. Tom the Nootka Indian wanted more than any- 
thing else to give the biggest “Potlach” ever known on the northwest 
coast and he succeeded in doing this. He had certain religious ex- 
periences which had all the appearance of reality to him and, as such, 
were eminently satisfying. He would be termed in modern western 
society, “a good, substantial, middle-class man.” He had the status 


*R. Lowie, Individual Differences and Primitive Culture. Quoted by P. W. 
Schmidt, Festschrift (Vienna: 1928), p. 495. 
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of one in his tribe and carefully tried to increase this status. The 
Cheyenne and Fox women were carefully reared according to the 
customs of their tribes, learned to sew and cook, were taught tribal 
lore, married, loved, produced children, were divorced, knew death, 
avoided speaking on certain topics even in their autobiographies and 
seemed to be normal, intelligent, sentient beings. Using the classifi- 
cation suggested by W. I. Thomas, all three of the characters men- 
tioned, according to personality types, would fall into the classifica- 
tion of “Philistine or Practical” type of personality. Tom was 
perhaps more reflective and prone to individuation than were the 
two women. The story of Crashing Thunder is a much more in- 
teresting and complex one. He was a Winnebago Indian living in 
Nebraska near the Missouri River. In 1912 Paul Radin obtained 
his life story written by Crashing Thunder himself.** His tale 
reveals a strong, complex, and widely experienced personality who 
had lived and seen far more than most of his people. He shows a 
power of observation, self-analysis, and memory truly remarkable. 
In his lifetime Crashing Thunder ran a remarkable gamut of ex- 
periences. His early years were normal for an Indian lad, but he 
became skeptical of the efficacy of fasting and of magic and magical 
ceremonies at a tender age. When received into the Medicine Dance 
he remarks of his unsatisfactory psychic experience which entirely 
lacked the mystical elements he had anticipated. He received the 
usual training in fasting, hunting, in tribal ceremonies and customs. 
Early in life he developed a fondness for women, and his life was 
one series of amours with.women both within and without his tribe 
in spite of family and tribal disapproval of such actions. Firewater 
he early learned to like and drank copiously. 
Crashing Thunder attended a reservation school, worked in a 
circus, murdered a man as part of a tribal requirement for a mark 
of valor, married and remarried innumerable times, spent two years 
in prison, and wound up his adventurous life by becoming a peyote 
addict and a devout follower of the peyote religion. He concludes 
his life story with these words: “Before I joined the peyote I went 
about in a most pitiable condition, and now I am living happily and 
my wife has a fine baby. This is the work predestined for me to do. 
This is the end of it.”48 In speaking of the Medicine Dance into 
which he was initiated at an early age, he says, “Now throughout 


* Paul Radin, Crashing Thunder, p. 203. 
* Ibid., p. 203. 
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the ceremony, I felt all the time that we were merely deceiving the 
spectators.”’ Further of the Medicine Dance and the songs accom- 
panying it, he remarks, “From that time on I said that it was a 
sacred affair, and from then on I participated in the ceremony for 
the greatness inhering in it. I boasted of its greatness in the 
presence of women in order to make a good impression on them.”?® 
Such skepticism as this among a people devoutly believing in the 
reality and efficacy of magical ceremonies is, to say the least, re- 
markable. It indicates a high degree of individualism, of freedom 
from the ideological dominance of the social group and a partial 
escape of the individual from the tribal culture. Doubtless, Crash- 
ing Thunder possessed personality to a high degree in that he 
achieved a status and played a role in his social group that was 
recognized by all members of that group. Crashing Thunder might 
be termed a creative personality type. 

In further extenuation of this hypothesis of primitive person- 
ality, additional material may be quoted. Lowie cites some instances 
of primitive personality that are historically established. ‘It is still 
more remarkable that Tenskatawa, the Shawnee prophet who ap- 
peared in Ohio in 1805, could make his followers destroy their own 
sacred bags. Nor is evidence lacking of organizing ability of a high 
type. Tecumtha’s unification of diverse tribes and Chief Joseph’s 
retreat across the mountains into Montana have been recognized as 
notable achievements by competent witnesses.””° Lowie, after citing 
the unusual personalities of Tiurai, a Tahatian mystic, and of Wo- 
voka, the prophet of the Ghost Dance Cult, says: “However, the 
existence of great men, real or putative, in illiterate societies may 
now be accepted as an established fact so that argument on the sub- 
ject becomes superfluous.’?* Koch-Gruenberg, who studied the 
natives of the Amazon district in Brazil, was struck by their indi- 
vidual characteristics and abilities and resemblance to modern civ- 
ilized peoples in this respect. He noticed great difference in this 
regard in the same family group.?? 

Koppers, in reviewing material on this topic obtained on a recent 
trip to Feuerland, says that the natives of this country are as dif- 
ferentiated and colorful as any people in the world. This is perhaps 
an exaggeration but contains some elements of truth. Koppers 
describes Thomas, a native of Feuerland with whom he became well 


* Ibid., p. 125 f. 
*P. W. Schmidt, Festschrift, p. 497. 
™ Ibid., p. 497. ™ Tbid., p. 351. 
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acquainted, as follows: “Thomas had a good rearing, gentleman- 
like habits, a calm disposition; he has been mellowed by time and 
many misfortunes; he is poor but bears the stigma bravely, takes an 
active part in the social life of the group, is a Medicine man and likes 
to recount long stories.”** Though this account is hardly an ac- 
curate description of personality, one may gather that Koppers was 
impressed by his difference from other natives whom he knew in 
Feuerland and that Thomas certainly had a distinct status in the 
group of which he was a member. The Feuerland group have an 
annual ceremony which has an interesting implication with reference 
to the concept of personality and individuality in the group; at a 
certain season of the year, a so-called rule of altruism goes into 
effect. During this season everyone must forbear in his personal 
desire and yield to the wishes of others. Koppers does not indicate 
just how this scheme works out in practice. However, with this 
tribe of Yamina of Feuerland, custom and group pressure make 
themselves felt in that, at particular seasons, all members of the 
group must participate in religious ceremonies. ‘These ceremonies 
are concerned with the relation of the individual to their God Con- 
cept. The nature of these ceremonies is social but non-magical. 
The Yamina are a pretotemic people and magic is not strongly en- 
trenched in their culture pattern. These Yamina who are a pre- 
totemic people are said by Koppers to be older than the Australian 
tribes. Presence of personality among this group and recognition 
of same would seem to indicate that personality is present even in 
the oldest groups. ks 

Instances of the existence of personality among primitive African 
tribes are not lacking. Two notable examples will indicate this. 
Around 1800 a great man by the name of Dingiswayo, chief of the 
Umtetwa tribe, made his appearance among the Bantu in South 
Africa. This chief was compelled to leave the tribe when quite 
young. He visited the Cape Colony and saw the drilling of Euro- 
pean soldiers. He later returned and rose to the chieftainship of his 
tribe, instituted military organization, and conquered all the neigh- 
boring tribes. Dingiswayo began trading with the Portuguese, 
fostered the arts and crafts, and even established a modified version 
of a factory where many men were employed. A Zulu chieftain by 
the name of Chaka took up the work of Dingiswayo when that 


chieftain was assassinated. Chaka improved the military organiza- 


* Ibid., p. 358. 
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tion, established barracks for the soldiers, invented weapons, and 
organized his army of forty to fifty thousand soldiers to the zenith 
of efficiency. Absolute obedience to his command was unquestioned 
and his armies were irresistible. He became master of Zululand 
and of Natal within a period of two years and brought a half million 
people under his sway.** 

To the example cited could be added many others from Mela- 
nesia, Polynesia, North America, Africa, and Australia. It must 
appear that personalities were outstanding in primitive groups and 
that they attained rank and status in primitive societies just as they 
do in modern society. Ofttimes these extremely outstanding per- 
sonalities were ranked as demi-gods and became culture heroes and 
played a large part in the traditions and myths of the groups. 

Paul Radin goes so far as to say in Primitive Man as Philoso- 
pher that “individualism, what might, in fact be called personalism, 
everywhere runs riot.”*° This again is an overstatement, but it indi- 
cates the degree to which some writers go in confirming their belief 
that personality was part and parcel of the equipment of primitive 
man and that personality was recognized by the individual and by 
the group. Radin further insists that the Maori of New Zealand, 
the Oglala Sioux, and the Batak of Sumatra—to mention only three 
examples—had highly developed concepts of the Ego and of the 
Human Personality.2® These concepts are not akin to those of other 
religious or philosophical systems and are complex and involved. 
They indicate to Radin the undoubted idea that primitive man recog- 
nized personality and made rational and interesting attempts to 
explain it. 

Ascendancy of the individual or of the special group is both an 
interesting and a difficult topic to discuss. One is not sure that the 
use of any definite examples will prove the case one way or another 
due to the fact that any material presented is subject to as many solu- 
tions as there are solvers ; sophistry drives out rational consideration. 
Wilson Wallis in an article entitled “Individual Initiative and Social 
Compulsion’’** submits that the balance of ascendancy shifts from 
society to the individual and vice versa. There seems to be no 
definite method of predicting this shift nor of correctly interpreting 


*Hutton Webster, “Primitive Individual Ascendency,” publication of Amer- 
ican Sociological Society, Vol. XII. 

* Paul Radin, Primitive Man As Philosopher, p. 38. 

* Ibid., p. 257 f. 

* Wilson Wallis, “Individual Initiative and Social Compulsion,” American 
Anthropologist, 1915, p. 663. 
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the shift once it apparently occurs. Wallis submits that such shifts 
occur in the field of marital relations where all known codes and 
taboos have been violated at one time or another; in art, with the 
citation that the Torres Straits islanders frequently strive for unique- 
ness of design in the hope of self perpetuation ; in leadership, in that 
the Iriquois allowed captives to reveal their prowess and ability in 
the hopes of being taken into the tribe. This showed a remarkable 
degree of foresight and discrimination as to the elements of per- 
sonality. A classic example of individual ascendancy is cited by 
Wallis: The Guinana Indians, obsessed by the exhortations of a 
prophet, slew voluntarily four hundred of their number in an attempt 
to fulfill the conditions he had laid down for their complete self- 
recognition and salvation.*® These individuals took the lives of each 
other under the influence of the religious frenzy that the prophet 
had stirred up in them. One might say that this act was a part of 
the tribal culture pattern. If so, it seems paradoxical that the group 
should voluntarily destroy itself through the medium of the pattern 
and organization which it had developed as a means of attaining 
social stability and safety. In this case the ascendancy of the indi- 
vidual appears to be complete and unquestioned. 

Hutton Webster presents significant data with reference to the 
question of the existence and ascendancy of personalities in primitive 
society.2® Though he believes that numerous instances of primitive 
personality can be proved, he accounts for the failure of these fre- 
quently appearing personalities to contribute to advancement by 
positing two insuperable barriers which existed in primitive society: 
one is the lack of conserving institutions, largely the institution of 
mechanical transmission of the innovations of the unusual individual 
—namely writing. Transmission of original thought, visions, etc., 
by oral tradition tends to dissipate the value of such products. 
Again, the savage peoples have a deeply rooted fear or dislike of any- 
thing new, according to Webster. He thinks this shunning of any- 
thing new is a deliberate form of social suppression. The innovator 
among some primitive peoples suffers more intensely than does a 
similar individual in modern society. On the other hand, Webster 
presents several striking examples of outstanding personalities 
among primitive peoples. A Dieri headman by the name of Jalina 
was widely respected and obeyed. He was noted as a warrior, was 


* Tbid., p. 662. 
* Hutton Webster, op. cit., pp. 46-60. 
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wise in council, polished in manners, kind, courteous, and consid- 
erate. He was a headman but ruled over several other groups whose 
chiefs deferred to him out of their respect for his ability. Dr. 
Seligman speaks of Geboka Namo, a chieftain of British New 
Guinea, whose influence was felt far and wide by several tribes.*° 
Various tribes asked him to lead them in battle and he exercised 
influence far beyond the boundaries of his group. Dr. W. H. R. 
Rivers states that one Kurioly acted as head councilman of the Todas 
at the time of his visit in 1902, completely dominating them. Rivers 
further says: “He seemed to me to afford an excellent example of 
the process by which one man may bring about considerable changes 
in the laws and regulations of a community; though I was told in 
several instances that the Todas would revert to their old customs 
as soon as Kurioly dies.’’** Webster’s article cites another example 
in the case of Finau, a Tongan chieftain. W. Mariner, who lived 
with this chief, writes of him as follows: ‘‘Finau’s character, at 
least in point of ambition and design, may vie with that of any 
member of a more civilized society. He wanted only education and 
a larger field of action to make himself a thousand times more power- 
ful than he was.”** This same Finau once confided to Mariner that 
he doubted the existence of such beings as gods. Apparently skep- 
ticism as well as personality was an attribute of primitive man. In 
America, the careers of Pontiac and Tecumsah lend credence to the 
belief that great men existed in Indian tribes and that the Indians 
placed a high value on the individual and recognized personality. 
Pomare the Second of Tahati and Kamehameha of Hawaii, have 
been famed as personalities for having abolished the taboo systems 
of their peoples. 

The question as to the type of culture that produces or allows 
the flowering and expression of personality is one on which the 
writer can only offer suggestions culled from a paucity of sources. 
Margaret Mead, in her “R6le of the Individual in Samoan Cul- 
ture’’*® states her belief that Samoa has produced few, if any, strik- 
ing personalities because of the elastic quality of Samoan life and 
especially of Samoan social organization. There is no great objec- 
tion to change in Samoan art, religion, customs, or social organiza- 
tion which is the paramount interest of these people. This passivity 

* Ibid., p. 50. 
* [bid., p. 50. * Ibid., p. 51 


* Margaret Mead, “The Role of the Individual in Samoan Culture,” Source 
Book in Anthropology, p. 561. Kroeber and Waterman. 
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to change eventually becomes a conservative force. Speaking of the 
individual in Samoa, Miss Mead says, “His ambition, his itch toward 
manipulation, and his desire for revenge meet with too little opposi- 
tion. The social structure offers too little challenge. The ever- 
yielding, ever-accommodating social structure has remained the 
same, generation after generation, while talking chiefs with original 
minds and social ambitions slide, too sated with easy victories, into 
undistinguished grooves.’’** 

Wallis says on this subject that in tribes that are strongly en- 
trenched and vigorous, the innovator, prophet, or religious leader 
gets no recognition.*® He remarks that the Navahos, a strong tribe 
at that particular time, were not interested when a Paiute runner 
brought news of a new messiah who was to lead the Indians to a 


* Ibid., p. 560. Relative to this point of the cultural configuration into which 
an individual is born, Ruth Benedict has written with discernment of two distinct 
cultural types existing side by side in the Southwest of the United States. The 
Southwest Pueblos, a group which Dr. Benedict denominates by the term Apol- 
lonian, have a radically different cultural spirit than has the neighboring tribe of 
Pimas. In her article “Psychological Types in the Cultures of the Southwest,” 
Twenty-third International Congress of Americanists, pp. 572f., Dr. Benedict 
characterizes these two variant cultural types in the following manner: “The 
desire of the Dionysian in personal experience or in ritual, is to press beyond, to 
reach a certain psychological state, to achieve excess. The closest analogy to the 
emotions he seeks is drunkenness, and he values the illuminations of frenzy. With 
Blake, he believes ‘the path of excess leads to the palace of wisdom.’ The Apol- 
lonian distrusts all this, if by chance he has any inkling of the occurrences of such 
experiences ; he finds means to outlaw them from this conscious life. He ‘Knows 
but one law, measure in the Hellenic sense.’ He keeps the middle of the road, 
stays within the known map, maintains his control over all disruptive psychological 
states.” 

On the question of the adjustnaent of the individual to the group ethos and the 
further issue of individual or group dominance, Dr. Benedict writes: “As we have 
said, it is probable that about the same ratige of individual temperaments are found 
in any group. But the group has already made its cultural choice of those 
human endowments and peculiarities it will put to use. Out of small leanings in 
one direction or another it has bent itself so far toward some point of the compass 
that no manipulation can change its direction. Most of the persons born into the 
culture will take its bent and very likely incline it further. Those are most fortu- 
nate whose native dispositions are in accord with the culture they happen to be 
born into—those of realistic tendencies who are born among the western Plains, 
those who are liable to delusions of reference who are born on the Northwest 
Coast, the Apollonians who are born among the Pueblo, the Dionysians who are 
born among the American Indians outside the Pueblo. 

“The cultural configuration builds itself up over generations, discarding, as no 
individual may, the traits that are uncongenial to it. It takes to itself ritual and 
artistic and activational modes of expression that solidify its attitude and make it 
explicit. Many cultures have never achieved this thoroughgoing harmony. There 
are peoples who seem to shift back and forth between different types of behavior. 
Like our own civilization they may have received too many contradictory influ- 
ences from different outside sources and been unable to reduce them to a common 
denominator” (“Configurations of Culture,” American Anthropologist, Vol. 34, 
N. S. [January and March, 1932], pp. 24-25). 

* Wilson Wallis, op. cit., p. 651. 
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victory over the encroaching whites. He cites the oppressed condi- 
tion of the Sioux at the time their Ghost Dance Religion was revived 
as a means of revitalizing tribal life in an attempt to drive out the 
whites. The inference is that when the group is endangered, it is 
much more likely to welcome or accept the innovator than in times 
of security. In times of danger, the personality of individuals is 
much more potent. This view would seem to indicate a large degree 
of social sanction to the very appearance of the individual. But once 
in the seat of power with the eyes of the group on him, the individual 
seems to have power to drive the group even to self-destruction, thus 
negating the laws of self-preservation which are a basic element in 
the social structure of the group. This view does not jibe with the 
explanation offered by Margaret Mead for, according to her, Samoa 
developed few personalities because of social elasticity and decay of 
customs. The logical conclusion of her view is that strong groups 
with a rigid social structure would challenge and repress the indi- 
vidual to the point of open revolt and innovation. But according to 
Wallis, the strongly entrenched tribes do not welcome innovation and 
change. There are probably more factors in these situations than 
have or can be thoroughly investigated. Both views are interesting 
but unconvincing. The writer tends to acceptance of the explanation 
offered by Margaret Mead. One may suggest that the richer the 
culture of a group, the more artifacts it possesses, the more elaborate 
its social organization, body of myths and legends, the older the cul- 
ture, the greater the chance there is of the appearance of striking 
personalities and for the recognition of the existence of these 
personalities. 

It would seem that such scholars as Lévy-Bruhl and others have 
over-estimated the dominance of the individual by the group in 
primitive society. The denial of initiative on the part of primitive 
man in dealing with his life situations arising out of a definite cul- 
tural base does not seem to be justified. The primitive individual 
could and did manipulate the network of relations which constitutes 
the most vital part of a culture and of group life. Powers of imag- 
ination, will, and sheer physical energy accorded to the unusual indi- 
vidual in primitive society rewards perhaps no less desirable than 
those which contemporary culture bestows upon those individuals 
who ignore, change, or successfully defy the web of conventions 
penetrating all aspects of our life and culture. 

















THE EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF FORMS 
OF EXPRESSION 


WERNER WOLFF 
Berlin 


The first aim of the experimental method in psychology is exacti- 
tude; and in accordance with this principle it had to confine itself 
to functions susceptible of measurement. It has studied efficiency, 
memory, perception, etc.; but the results obtained did not reach the 
core of the problem from the characterological point of view. 

An experimental study of personality could well begin by in- 
vestigating the process of the apprehension of character, a process 
which takes place (a) with regard to self, and (b) with regard to 
others. 

In the latter case the process consists in the interpretation of 
significant gestures, whereas in the former case the method to be 
followed is introspection. These two methods differ radically from 
each other. I know more of myself than of anybody else, and I can 
understand others only by using my self-apprehension as standard 
of reference; on the other“hand it is impossible for me to check my 
self-apprehension experimentally? My knowledge of others is not 
immediate, but I can apply an experimental check to the movements 
and forms by which they express themselves. 

One of the primary functions of an experimental study of per- 
sonality would be to apply the same conditions to the apprehension 
of self and to that of others; but if it is asked whether this is pos- 
sible, the-answer must be in the negative, unless the forms of ex- 
pression (whether my own or those of others) can be detached from 
the person whose expressions they are; they must be isolated and 
must become characterological objects so that they can be studied 
impersonally, “objectively,” with regard to my own forms of 
expression. This means that they must be detached from my self- 
apprehension ; they must be considered as though they were not my - 
own forms of expression. 
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Should it turn out that I am capable of isolating my own forms 
of expression in such a way, the question arises of the relation be- 
tween the recognition of my own forms of expression and the recog- 
nition of those of others when these forms are detached from the 
individual and are placed before one or more persons for purposes 
of experiment. A further question is whether these persons will 
recognize their own forms of expression. Again, what is the rela- 
tion between the judgment passed on my own forms of expression 
and the judgment passed upon that of others when I proceed to a 
characterological interpretation? Further we must ask whether the 
characterological interpretation of another person’s form of expres- 
sion is objective; in other words, whether this form of expression 
is similarly interpreted by a number of different persons. Again, is 
the characterological interpretation of a form of expression in con- 
formity with the opinion obtained in every-day life about the 
character of the person in question? 

It was with questions like these in mind that I proceeded to 
undertake my experiments. In most of these the subjects of the 
experiments were students. 

I. A number of people were asked to pronounce the same sen- 
tence, which was recorded on the parlograph. Later, the subject of 
the experiment listened to these various records, all of them con- 
sisting of the same sentence, and containing his own voice as well as 
those of strangers and friends. The result of the experiment was 
that the subject could recognize his friends’, but not his own, voice. 
This was the case even when no more than four voices were given 
to him to choose from and when he was told that his own voice was 
among the four. 

The subject was next asked to give a description of the character 
of each speaker. There is a marked resemblance between the char- 
acterizations of one and the same voice provided by a number of 
different subjects. If in the course of such experiments we place 
before a number of persons not immediately concerned the voice 
interpretations of speakers whom they know in private life, then the 
speakers in question are recognized from the voice interpretation. 
In other words the character descriptions derived from the voice 
agree with the view formed about a character from living inter- 
course. 

We must now deal with judgments about one’s own personality, 
a kind of judgment which is unconscious because the subject fails 
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to recognize his own form of expression. This unconscious self- 
judgment differs from all other kinds of judgment: it differs from 
the judgment of others passed on the same voice, as well as from the 
judgment passed by the owner of the voice upon others. 

Self-judgment is more detailed and goes deeper into the per- 
sonality ; it is also strongly tinged with emotion and tends towards 
exaggeration in the good or the bad sense. 

As a rule the unconscious self-judgment tends to idealize, and 
it is possible to show by a series of anamneses that this idealization 
expresses the subconscious wishes of the subject. 

II. The result is checked by means of further forms of expres- 
sion. The hands of a person are photographed without his knowl- 
edge and the picture, together with pictures of other persons’ hands, 
is placed before the subject. Here again he will fail to recognize 
his own hands and in most cases also the hands of others. But also 
here his judgment of his own hands will be biased: it is more de- 
tailed, tinged with emotion, and contains his subconscious wishes. 

III. This result is confirmed if experiments are made with a 
person’s profile photographed without his knowledge, the front con- 
tour being covered up. 

IV. Specimens of handwriting are used for characterological 
purposes, the script being presented reversed, in a mirror-like way. 
By comparative experiments it was possible to show that the char- 
acterological value of a script remained when it was reversed. 
Various persons recognized and judged their own mirror-script as 
compared with that of other's in the same way as in the previous 
experiments. When judging one’s own handwriting strong emo- 
tional elements and severe fatigue often occur. Wish-images are 
clearly expressed also in this unconscious self-judgment. 

V. In the characterology of style the same observations can be 
made. The same story is read aloud to various persons; the story 
is then repeated by the persons and taken down by the man in 
charge of the experiment. Finally the different versions are placed 
before the subjects of the experiment, who frequently fail to dis- 
cover their own version. In these cases we make the same discovery 
as in the previous ones. 

VI. The results are different when persons are asked to recog- 
nize their own and other persons’ gait. The persons in question 
were asked to move, this exercise being of such a kind as to divert 
their attention from their gait, and their gait was then filmed. The 
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persons wore a uniform dress and when the films were run off, the 
heads were covered and in this way the gait was isolated. It was 
found that persons immediately recognized their own gait, but not 
that of persons they knew, including their own wives. The char- 
acter-description was correct. But when describing the process of 
self-recognition, they betrayed tendencies towards wish-images. 

I propose to give a few examples of self-judgments given un- 
awares. The judgment given by a stranger about a voice was as 
follows: “Housewife, energetic, vain, undeveloped.” The judg- 
ment given by the woman herself was: “Fault-finding, very sensitive, 
easily offended, with a tendency towards disequilibrium and hys- 
teria.” In this case the latter judgment is the more profound. 

Two years later the persons with whom we were experimenting 
were presented with the judgments given about them, including their 
own judgments, and they were asked which judgments were the 
most correct (we had never told these persons which were the 
judgments they had passed on themselves). In each case they put 
the judgment passed by themselves in the first rank, sometimes 
adding that it was the only correct one. One person wrote: “With 
one exception all the judgments say that I take things easily and 
have a cheerful disposition, and only one speaks of hidden depres- 
sion. The latter judgment is indisputably correct with regard to my 
situation of two years ago. Today I might possibly agree with the 
other judgments.” In this instance only the woman herself had 
recognized the hidden depression in the judgment she had given 
herself two years earlier, for this was the judgment she thought 
most correct. 

With regard to wish-images we may quote the following example. 
A woman failed to recognize her profile and took it for that of a 
seaman. Later, in the course of conversation, she mentioned that 
she had always wanted to be a boy in order to be able to go to sea. 

When women take their hands for men’s hands, and men their 
hands for the hands of scholars, such mistakes are in accordance 
with their wish-images. 

The following conclusions may be drawn from these experi- 
ments: The discovery of a contrast and tension between conscious 
and unconscious cognition made by psycho-analysis is confirmed by 
the experiments. Further, they experimentally reflect the “resist- 
ance” (reluctance) of the subjects resulting from this tension. 
Finally, the wish images which are the profoundest factors acting 
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upon the life of the soul are made amenable to experiments. Every 
person has beside the apparent character known to his surroundings 
a hidden character, and it is precisely this which manifests itself in 
its forms of expression and can, in the first instance, be seized 
upon only by persons judging themselves. A man judging himself 
does not follow the view of his character apparent to strangers, but 
follows his wish image; and it is the latter which prevents him from 
recognizing the reality. It is this also which forms a man’s most 
secret possession, and in all the forms of expression which can be 
checked by self-judgment it is so thoroughly hidden from a man’s 
surroundings that the people around him fail to perceive it. 

In the case of a man’s gait, there is no self-observation and 
accordingly it is here that the innermost expression comes into its 
own. External judges who on other occasions are guided by the 
“masked” forms of expression fail to recognize it ; on the other hand 
for the man who is judging himself his gait is an unchecked and 
genuine expression which agrees with the real structure of his own 
personality. 

The most significant but also the most complex expressions are 
those of the human face. 

VII. For this purpose we asked the persons with whom we were 
experimenting to characterize photographs of profiles; in one set of 
instances half of the profile, the occiput up to the cheek, was covered; 
in another set it was left in its normal state. We found that the 
descriptions in the two instances were entirely different. Although 
when part of the profile is covered the number of clues is enormously 
reduced, it is found that in the majority of cases there is an increase 
in the characterological value. The expression concentrated in the 
front half of the profile allows essential traits to be grasped more 
intensively. When the covering is removed the characterological 
expression often changes and the curve of the head causes the facial 
expression to undergo a characterological change. In this manner 
it becomes- possible to seize the difference between “genuine char- 
acter” and “‘masked character.” The twofold method provides more 
information than the method by which only the normal profile is 
taken into consideration. 

VIII. The full front view also can artificially be brought under 
a dynamic point of view. Full front views are taken and from them 
pictures are constructed consisting of an original and a reverse right- 
hand view, and also.of an original and a reverse left-hand view. 
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ASYMETRY OF FACIAL ExprESSION IN MAN AND ANIMAL 
First column: normal full face view 
Second column: right-right view 
Third column: left-left view 
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These pictures are placed before the subject of the experiment 
together with the pictures of strangers. Where a person fails to 
recognize his own picture his wish images find expression as soon as 
he comes to describe his picture without knowing that it is his. 

We now find that our previous observations are confirmed in 
a most general way by these physiognomical expressions. What 
we find is that the wish image of a person actually shapes one half 
of the face; indeed, this can be seen by every observer. This wish 
image does not occur in normal physiognomy, where it is overlaid 
by the total impression: it is only found when the face is artificially 
divided. The right-hand half of the face roughly agrees with the 
impression caused by the original, merely intensifying the latter; the 
impression of the left-hand half cannot be traced in the original. 
Thus the wish-image finds expression in the left-hand half of the 
face. When their own forms of expression are presented to various 


’ people, the right-hand half of the face frequently fails to be recog- 


nized, while they identify themselves with the left-hand half of the 
face. On the other hand strangers frequently fail to recognize that 
the left-hand half belongs to the same person. 

The expression of the left-hand half of the face in these cases 
agrees with the characterology offered by the person judging it, 
when the face is his own face: it embodies the wish images of the 
subject of the experiment. 

To give an example, the subject of the experiment was a power- 
ful, well-built man. The picture, consisting of two right hand views, 
produces the same impression. The picture consisting of two left- 
hand views shows a young man of girlish appearance. The subject 
of the experiment recognized only the latter picture. This man 
wears women’s dress and looks upon women as ideal beings whom 
he would like to resemble. 

The pictures (Figs. 1, a-c) are those of a sexual psychopath. 
The normal and the right-hand view are both in agreement with 
this fact; the right-hand picture merely presents it in a purer and 
more intensive degree. The left-hand view, on the other hand, 
produces an impression of goodness with something ethereal and 
mediumistic. The subject of the experiment said of his own accord, 
“That is what my mother looked like.” In the course of an 
anamnesis which preceded the experiment, the subject of the exper- 
iment referred with disgust to his criminal sexual aberrations. He 
mentioned that his most pleasant time was when he was a 
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medium and therapeutic magnetizer, and could help mankind. He 
has an almost morbid affection for his dead mother, and has much to 
say of his early dreams full of kindness, tenderness, and girlishness, 
These ideal images have left their reflections in the left-hand portrait, 

Experiments were also made with male and female mental cases 
at different ages who had reached the stage of severe schizophrenia, 
The experiments were undertaken in the asylum at Buch, Herzberge, 
It was found that characterological traits remained even in severe 
cases and that the same projections of wish images remained when 
patients were asked to undertake self-judgments. Thus in cases of 
depression there were diagnoses of cheerfulness, in cases of hebe- 
phrenous silliness, of seriousness as well as of vitality, health, etc. 
The left-hand pictures were plainly preferred; and here there were 
references to death and the past. 

The same observations held good in the case of hypnosis. We 
thus find that the wish images are obscured even when the physiog- 
nomy is understood characterologically; the process of resistance 
seems to have become a regular part of perception and all the pro- 
cesses of sight have a bias toward the right. 

IX. The right-handed bias of our sight can easily be checked by 
looking into a set of two mirrors mounted at right angles; the ex- 
pression is then changed and we see ourselves as others see us. The 
right-handed bias of our sight makes us see the left or “uncon- 
scious” side as dominant. 

If we take a series of full-face pictures of a person in his first, 
second, third, etc., year, up to thirty, all of the same size, and con- 
struct right-handed and left-handed pictures, it is possible to combine 
the views of the various ages. Thus composite pictures can be 
constructed of the right-hand side of the first year, with the left-hand 
side of the eighth, of right-hand views with right-hand views, and 
left-hand views with left-hand views. If this is done it is found that 
the half views of all ages fit in relatively well, but that the left-hand 
pictures fit in best with each other. These are the most indifferent 
at all ages. 

Suppose we compare the impression produced by a composite 
picture of the first and eighth year, (a) when the first year half is 
on the right-hand side, and (b) when the eighth year half is on the 
right-hand side, we shall find that the right-hand side reflects the 
dominant impression. What determines the face is the impression 
caused by the right-hand side of the face as seen by the spectator. 
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Characterologically it is the face of the year which dominates, 
ie., the right-hand face of the first year can dominate over the left 
hand face of the thirtieth year. 

X. We are now in a position to investigate the general char- 
acterological expression of the right-hand and of the left-hand half 
of the face. By making experiments on a considerable number of 
persons and collecting the descriptions given by them to the various 
expressions with regard to a large number of right-hand and left- 
hand views of different structure and type, we discovered that the 
right-hand view produces an effect of liveliness and individuality 
while the left-hand view produces one of remoteness from life. The 
right-hand view is described as full of vitality, sensual, smiling, 
frank, active, brutal, social, or full of emotion (Figs. 2 and 3), 
while the left-hand face is described as being in a state of rigor, 
dead, concentrated, reticent, passive, ethereal, demoniac, solitary, and 
mask-like. 

These characteristics remain in the faces of the dead; if death 
masks or the faces of mummies are studied, the right-hand side 
produces an effect of life while the left-hand side produces a sin- 
ister, demoniac, mask-like or monumental impression (Fig. 4). 

Similar observations are made in works of art. Whether we 
study the art of modern painters and sculptors, or of the ancients 
(Egypt, Greece, Gothic), and whether we consider primitive art or 
the works of children, we shall always find that the right-hand side 
reveals the vital and individual expression, while the left-hand side 
reveals the more abstract, general, typical or collective expression. 

Thus the unconscious reacts in a similar manner with the nations 
of all ages, as well as with children. It seems that men possess an 
unconscious knowledge of their true characterological expressions. 

The same rules hold good with animals. The right-hand half 
bears an individual expression while the left-hand half (the ancestral 
type) reveals the expression of the species. The same laws apply to 
animals as to men, and there is with them a similar contrast between 
the individual and the collective form, in one and the same individual 
(Fig. 5). 

XI. A general study of the left-hand expression leads to results 
which complement the discoveries made on lines of experimental 
characterology. Thus an investigation of the left-hand and right- 
hand symbols, as used in the analysis of dreams, consistently shows 
that the left-hand side connotes the collective, and the right-hand 
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side the individual. The left-hand expression is found among per- 
sons of high talents, as well as among degenerate or criminal types, 
A high percentage of left-hand types is found in primitive times and 
primitive persons. Forms of expression with a left-ward direction 
are practically dominant in the animal world (combats of wild oxen, 
stags, wild horses galloping, killing of the victim, all take place 
towards the left). In saga and myth the left-hand side means the 
magical or demoniac, while the right-hand means the good (right 
equals righteous, left equals sinister). In the Bible seven hundred 
left-handed persons are selected for religious combat. 

On the lines suggested there would be for the first time an 
explanation of the importance of the cerebral hemispheres. The left- 
hand hemisphere acts upon the right-hand half of the body, and con- 
trols the individual functions. This would also explain its exclusive 
functional capacity. The right-hand cerebral hemisphere would then 
be left free for the collective functions and thus for the functions of 
the unconscious. 

From this point of view the part played by the principle of the 
differentiation between right and left, the manifestations of which 
have been collected in the most exhaustive manner by Ludwig (The 
Right-Left Problem in Man and Animals), would for the first time 
receive a consistent explanation. Ludwig himself was compelled to 
reject explanations and had to rely upon accident. 

The facts here obtained could be applied in psychotherapy and 
more particularly in dream analysis and especially in. an interpreta- 
tion of the life forms of primitive persons, the insane, and children, 
as well as in an interpretation of the symbolic forms of expression 
of our life. : 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Great Britain 


The British Association for the 
Advancement of Science 


The number of papers of psycho- 
diagnostic interest which are read at 
the Psychological Section of the B. 
A. A. S. seems to increase every 
year, although, both in quality and 
quantity, they are still probably in- 
ferior to the similar papers which 
might be heard at psychological con- 
gresses in Germany and America. 
This is partly due to the non-repre- 
sentative character of the B. A. A. S. 
It exists primarily for the popular- 
ization of science, and for breaking 
down barriers between different spe- 
cialized sciences, and only secondarily 
does it serve as a series of Con- 
gresses for each branch of science. 
Not a very large proportion of the 
leading British psychologists attend 
its meetings regularly, and the re- 
sulting papers are somewhat hete- 
rogeneous. No mention will be made 
of seventeen papers of symposia con- 
tributed at the meeting at Leicester, 
September 6-13, 1933, which were 
concerned wholly with general 
(academic), physiological, industrial, 
and social psychology. 

The remaining fifteen contribu- 
tions included two symposia which 
were held with members of other sec- 
tions. One morning was devoted by 
the Psychological and Educational 
Sections to a discussion of the predic- 
tive value of school examinations 
(C. W. Valentine, D. W. Oates, F. 
Barraclough, F. Sandon, J. Drever, 
A. B. Dale, E. Farmer). Most of 
the speakers dealt with the inaccu- 
tracy of predictions of success in sec- 
ondary school or in university work 


from entrance examinations, and it 
was shown that these results were 
due partly to the high degree of 
selection of the pupils, which neces- 
sarily reduces or even inverts the ex- 
pected positive correlations. Dr. 
Oates had obtained better predictions 
by means of ratings of the pupils’ 
character traits made by their school- 
masters. He had attempted also to 
apply the Downey Will-Temperament 
tests, but their contribution to 
scholastic achievement was irregular 
and inconsistent. Miss Dale, who 
had applied intelligence tests to first- 
year students at Newnham College, 
Cambridge, for six years, found that 
they scarcely gave any aid in the 
prediction of final Tripos examina- 
tion results. 

Perhaps the most vital of all the 
psychological meetings was that on 
the validity and value of methods 
of correlation, held in conjunction 
with members of the Mathematical 
Section (C. E. Spearman, W. Brown, 
J. Wishart, S. Dawson, S. S. Wilks, 
J. O. Irwin, H. T. H. Piaggio, and 
others). Much attention was paid to 
complicated statistical aspects of 
Spearman’s two factor theory, but 
the interesting conclusion was 
reached that staticticians are anxious, 
nowadays, to devise novel and ap- 
propriate methods for dealing with 
psychological data, instead of trying, 
as previously, to force the psycholog- 
ical data into unsuitable, already 
existent, statistical moulds. Dr. Shep- 
herd Dawson delivered a very neces- 
sary warning against the exaltation 
of correlation coefficients and statis- 
tical techniques, as such, over ver- 
satility of controlled experimental 
approaches and accuracy of psy- 
chological observation. 
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We can now turn to individual 
papers. Mr. F. C. Thomas gave a 
general outline of Spearman’s factor 
theory, and Professor Spearman him- 
self described the progress made by 
the committee of the international 
plan for determining unitary traits. 
This committee, headed by Thorn- 
dike, Spearman, Kelley, Holzinger, 
etc., has confined itself, in the first 
stages of its work, to the cognitive 
field. It has administered 106 tests 
of sensory and perceptual capacities, 
educational abilities, and the like, and 
is about to proceed to the factorial 
analysis of the data. A follower of 
Spearman, Dr. R. B. Cattell, had ob- 
tained mutual ratings from sixty-two 
students on a number of personality 
traits which could be grouped under 
two main headings; namely, a gen- 
eral character or will factor, w, and 
a factor called “surgency” of tem- 
perament, akin to extroversion-intro- 
version, called the c-factor. The 
same subjects took tests of persever- 
ation (p-factor). Cattell wished to 
find whether persons of a particular 
temperament possessed friends of the 
same, or of different temperaments ; 
also whether thuse who were gener- 
ally popular or unpopular with their 
fellows displayed a_ characteristic 
temperamental make-up. Though ‘his 
methods were ingenious and care- 
fully worked out, the differences in 
ratings and test scores were not 
usually reliable enough to yield many 
definite conclusions. Dr. P. E. Ver- 
non analyzed the concept of the trait 
of temperament or personality, show- 
ing that it is dependent on subjective 
interpretation .of human behavior. 
He doubted, therefore, whether traits 
can be expressed, like aptitudes, in 
quantitative, objective terms. A pool 
of diverse tests and ratings will yield 
a composite score which constitutes 
an approximate measure of the trait, 
but elaborate statistical treatment of 
such measures would seem to be un- 
justified. He concluded that a more 
qualitative, clinical approach to per- 


sonality is needed. Mr. A. Rodger, 
an investigator from the National In- 
stitute of Industrial Psychology, 
demonstrated the importance of tem- 
perament in vocational selection and 
guidance. Since objective tests of 
temperamental traits have not proved 
adequate, the N. I. I. P. has adopted 
a more clinical, “biographical,” pro- 
cedure. A case study of each indi- 
vidual, based on his whole past his- 
tory, helps greatly in the prediction 
of his future temperamental reac- 
tions, both towards other people and 
to his work. 

McDougall’s well-known investi- 
gations on the Lamarckian inher- 
itance of maze-learning ability in 
rats were reconsidered in the light 
of experiments by Professor F. A. E. 
Crew. Using a somewhat different 
technique, Crew found that rats 
would learn much more quickly than 
McDougall’s records indicated. Ow- 
ing to the great variability in learn- 
ing speeds, he doubted the reliability 
of the increases in ability, which had 
been claimed, in successive genera- 
tions. Thus his data failed, in gen- 
eral, to confirm the theory. He had, 
however, worked with only a few 
generations, and the objection was 
raised that the change of technique 
accounted for his negative results, 
That the nature of the task, the re- 
ward, and the punishment: greatly 
affects the probability of inheritance 
of acquired ability was indicated, 
also, in a paper by Professor E. C. 
Tolman (California). He described 
extensive experiments by R. C. Tryon 
at his laboratory, in which “bright” 


and “dull” strains of rats had been 


bred selectively, but without any ap- 
parent increase in “brightness” in 
successive generations. Further ex- 
periments showed that the two strains 
differed in their mode of procedure 
in discrimination box problems, for 
example, in their dependence on vis- 
ual and spatial cues for the solution 
of the problems. A discussion of 
needs in men and animals by Pro- 
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fessor D. Katz (Rostock) has been 
announced, but since permission for 
him to leave Germany had been with- 
held, Professor Tolman’s stimulating 
paper was substituted at the last 
moment. 

The genetics of intellect was also 
the topic of Dr. C. C. Hurst’s paper. 
From data on the intelligence of 
members of 406 families, he had de- 
rived a relatively simple Mendelian 
formula for its hereditary transmis- 
sion. Unfortunately his methods of 
grading intelligence were so subjec- 
tive and lacking in scientific controls 
that his conclusions were psycholog- 
ically unconvincing. 

There are still some miscellaneous 
papers to be outlined. In previous 
years Dr. R. H. Thouless had de- 
scribed “phenomenal regression,” i.e., 
the fact that distant large objects 
look larger than near small ones 
when their sizes on the retina are 
equal. This year he dealt with va- 
rious practical applications, includ- 
ing the effect of individual differ- 
ences in phenomenal regression on 
the ability to drive a car through 
traffic. Dr. G. Seth discussed certain 
aspects of stuttering, its incidence in 
school-children, sex differences, the 
psycho-analytic theory of its causa- 
tion, its relation to other neurotic 
symptoms and to traits of character, 
and its dependence on hereditary fac- 
tors and imitation. One of the most 
interesting contributions was Pro- 
fessor C. W. Valentine’s account of 
the early language development of 
five children. To summarize it is im- 
possible, but two of the chief points 
may be noted. First, he found a 
regular evolution of the various 
levels of speech complexity in all the 
children; hence the individual dif- 
ferences which occurred even in the 
first two months were highly pred- 
icative of subsequent characteristics. 
Secondly, the earliest spoken words 
did not merely express the names of 
objects or persons, but were imbued 
with conational or affective tenden- 


cies. “Dada,” for example, is not a 
name for the father, nor for men in 
general, but means, rather, that the 
child desires the kind of play and 
activity with which the father is as- 
sociated. Several modifications of 
Piaget’s conclusions would seem to 
follow from Valentine’s work. 


Finally one must not omit to men- 
tion two interesting excursions of 
the section to Besford Court Mental 
Deficiency Institution, and to Lowd- 
ham Grange Borstal Institution. 


P. E. VERNON. 


Germany 


German Society for the 
Study of Heredity 


In modern Germany eugenics and 
the study of heredity holds the centre 
of the stage. In the beginning of 
September there was a meeting of the 
German Society for the Study of 
Heredity which aroused considerable 
interest in wide circles. Numbers of 
lectures were delivered dealing with 
the problems of heredity in the an- 
imal and vegetable kingdom. An ad- 
dress by Kranz on Human Genetics 
was of interest. The latter has 
studied the histories of criminal 
twins and has reached conclusions 
similar to those of J. Lange, viz., that 
there is greater similarity between 
twins of similar heredity than with 
twins of the same sex and dissimilar 
heredity with regard to the frequency 
of punishments, type of misdemeanor, 
and length of sentence. Von Ver- 
schuer gave an account of studies on 
twins in the Kaiser Wilhelm Insti- 
tute, finger and hand lines as well as 
ear and nostril formation being spe- 
cial objects of study. With regard to 
assymetry between the right and left 
half of a person’s body, two twins 
having similar heredity are largely 
identical so that it would appear that 
these properties are not largely in- 
fluenced by environment. Werner 
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used the method of twins in order 
to determine the part played by en- 
vironment in carbo-hydrate metabo- 
lism. 

Papers delivered by Muckermann 
and Frischeisen-Koehler dealt with 
eugenic topics. Muckerman dealt 
with his investigations on the propa- 
gation of Prussian police officials. 
With regard to physical, intellectual, 
and moral qualifications, these offi- 
cials form one of the most select so- 
cial classes. Surprisingly enough, 
the number of children by police offi- 
cials is even less than by persons 
having university education (cf. 
paper published in this issue by W. 
McDougall). The statistical mate- 
rial collected by Frischeisen-Koehler 
showed that at Berlin, where the 
birth-rate is very low, the rate of 
propagation is highest in those fam- 
ilies from which board school chil- 
dren are drawn, although even here 
the amount of children tends to 
diminish. 

The meeting ended with a resolu- 
tion which was passed on to the Min- 
istry of the Interior drawing atten- 
tion to the necessity of altering the 
curriculum for children in all Ger- 
man upper schools in order to allow 
them to learn the outlines of «the 
study of heredity and eugenics. 


A Card Index for Persons suffering 
from hereditary diseases. 


The application of the law to re- 
duce hereditary diseases, which 
comes into force on January 1, 1934, 
will make it necessary to effect an 
exact estimate-of the number of per- 
sons suffering from such diseases. 
In all probability these diseases will 
have to be reported to the authori- 
ties. In the Deutsches Aerszteblatt 
von Verschuer suggests a census of 
the entire population from the stand- 
point of biological heredity. 

According to his suggestion 
branches will be attached to the pres- 
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ent public health offices where such 
diseases can be reported. And it is 
suggested that these offices for hered- 
itary diseases shall make use of card 
indexes. There would be cards for 
individual persons as well as for 
families. The card index would be 
formed in the following manner. On 
a given day all German doctors 
would be obliged to report all persons 
suffering from hereditary diseases 
known to them in their practice to 
the competent hereditary health au- 
thority. Similar reports would be 
made by the heads of hospitals, clin- 
ics, homes for the aged and prisons, 
From this day onwards the persons 
in question would remain under the 
obligation of reporting any new pa- 
tients. From this card index cases 
for sterilization would be selected. 
The names would then be reported to 
the official doctors or heads of hos- 
pitals who would then enter applica- 
tion for sterilization. 





We deeply regret to announce the 
death of Professor Dr. Max Alsberg, 
the prominent criminologist, and of 
Dr. Otto Lipmann, the well-known 
psychologist, co-founder and co-ed- 
itor of the Zeitschrift fuer Ange- 
wandte Psychologie, whose latest pa- 
per on “Joy in Labour” has appeared 
in Volume 2, Number 1, of Char- 
acter & Personality. 


Only a few days before the death 
of our friend, Dr. Otto Lipmann, we 
received a request to print the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“The publishers of the Zeitschrift 
fuer Angewandte Psychologie have 
discharged the founders and editors 
of this periodical, but intend to con- 
tinue the Journal under the same 
name with a new editorial board. Nv 
connection exists between the orig- 
inal editors and the new Zeitschrift 
fuer Angewandte Psychologie. 

(Signed) StTern-LipMANN.” 
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Russia 


Artificial Regulation of Sex 

There are two methods of regulat- 
ing the sex of offspring. One of 
them consists in influencing the sperm 
before. fertilization, by strengthening 
the elective process in the cells. The 
trouble with this method lies in the 
difficulty of directing the character 
of the elective process and in this way 
producing the needed sex in the off- 
spring. 

Koltzoff has worked on another 
line. A year ago he started exper- 
iments, not in strengthening or weak- 
ening the two elements, but in sep- 
arating them into two parts, the male 
and the female, taking care to pre- 
serve the vitality of both. He worked 
on the assumption that the spermata- 
zoa with the X-chromosome and 
those without it would carry different 
electrical charges, and that during 
the process of cataphoresis, that is, 
the passing of an electrical current, 
the ones would turn towards the pos- 
itive pole, the others towards the 
negative one. The difficulty then 
arose how to distinguish the female 
from the male, for in a mature sper- 
matid the X-chromosome is not to 
be discerned. 

Koltzoff had recourse to artificial 
fertilization. An electrical current 
was passed through the sperm of a 
rabbit, then a dose was taken from 
the anode, another from the cathode, 
and a third from the undivided res- 
idue. These were injected into three 
female rabbits. 

The result was: all the six rabbits 
born from the mother fertilized by 
the anode spermatazoa were female. 
The one fertilized by the cathode 
dose produced five young: four male 
and one female; and the one fertilized 
by the mixed dose produced two and 
two. 

This of course needs to be con- 
firmed by many more experiments, 
but nevertheless it offers us the pos- 
sibility of building up a theory which 


might have great practical use in the 
future. 


New Methods of Rejuvenation 


One used to think that the only 
aim of medicine was to cure the ill- 
nesses of mankind. Even today many 
people regard the physician merely 
as a healer of the sick, expecting that 
he should find out what ails the pa- 
tient and then proceed to cure him 
of the ailment. But as the science of 
medicine developed, the complica- 
tions of even the simplest infirmities 
became apparent. There is but one 
curative method for all sickness: to 
raise the resistance of the organism 
against the functional disorders pro- 
duced by the agents of disease. And 
if we had universal methods of re- 
juvenation we should at the same 
time have also methods of treating 
disease. 

Among the many attempts at re- 
juvenation there was one method— 
that of Astheim and Zondeck—which 
revealed the exceptional qualities of 
the urine of pregnant women. Pro- 
fessor A. Zamkoff, of the Institute of 
Experimental Biology in Leningrad, 
working on this basis, performed a 
daring experiment. Instead of in- 
jecting, as the German doctors did, 
only the hormones prolan and fol- 
liculin, he tried an injection of the 
urine itself. We have many reasons 
to believe that it contains, besides 
prolan and folliculin, the hormone of 
growth, that of fat tissues, and prob- 
ably also insulin and the hormone of 
sleep, hetrabrontirocsin. Among the 
numerous experiments performed by 
Professor Zamkoff one general symp- 
tom constantly recurs, that is, the 
amelioration of sleep. Another effect 
is the reéstablishment of regular 
menstruation among women in the 
climacteric period. According to 
Koltzoff, the general effects of injec- 
tions, which have been given the 
name of gravidan lisatotherapy—the 
new method of Kasakoff—are par- 
ticularly noteworthy. 
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The Institute of Experimental 
Medicine in Moscow, working on the 
principle that the essence of all en- 
docrine processes lies in an exchange 
of albumens, has introduced a new 
method of treatment, which aims at 
the restoration of affected organs by 
the introduction into the organism of 
plastic material, even when an ob- 
vious anatomical metamorphosis has 
taken place. Taking into considera- 
tion that the albumen in cell proto- 
plasma of different tissues varies in 
quality, the albumen is introduced ac- 
cording to a scheme of interrelation 
of organs. In this way 2,370 pa- 
tients have been treated for the fol- 
lowing diseases: basedow, distireosis, 
ovarial troubles, arteriosclerosis, 
asthma, gangrene, diabetes, eczema, 
neurasthenia, otosclerosis, epilepsy, 
and chorea. Ninety-two per cent of 
the cases treated showed either im- 
provement or complete cure. 


A Human Being can live to 
150-180 years 


In Leningrad, in the Hall of the 
Academy of Science a very interest- 
ing lecture was delivered by the well- 
known Russian academician Lazarev 
on the results of his experiments of 
many years in biophysics. His con- 
clusions were: = 


The higher the sensitivity of the © 


nervous centres in the brain, the 
higher is that of the corresponding 
sense organ. If these nerve centres 
are exhausted, this is immediately re- 
flected in the sense organs. 

But the sensitivity of the nervous 
centres systematically changes ac- 
cording to the time of day, and also 
to the age of the person. For in- 
stance, the highest degree of sensitiv- 


ity is reached at 2 P.M., and the 
lowest about 3-4 a.m. This explains 
why death often takes place in those 
hours when resistance is weakened, 
and for the same reason children are 
often born in the early morning 
hours. 

The maximum of sensitivity in the 
course of life is reached at about the 
twentieth year. From this point of 
view Professor Lazarev drew up the 
“curve of human life,” which clearly 
illustrates his thesis. According to 
his calculations the curve reaches 0 
at the age of 150-180 years. From 
this it is evident that on an average 
death occurs too early and that hu- 
man life can and must be prolonged, 

The repression of reflexes is di- 
rectly dependent on the intensity of 
the stimulation of the nervous cen- 
tres of the brain. The stronger the 
stimulation of the brain, the weaker 
the reflexes. This is why, for in- 
stance, a swimmer in cold water who 
has to swim a long distance is given 
coffee, because it stimulates the ac- 
tivity of the brain centres and thus 
prevents reflexive convulsions. 

This means therefore that one can 
influence the brain centres, and this 
fact, according to the lecturer, opens 
up wide possibilities of practical ap- 
plication; for instance, by bio-phys- 


_ ical means one could retain the sen- 


sitivity of the nervous centres on a 
high level for the full period of 150- 
180 years. In this direction Profes- 
sor Lazarev is undertaking further 
experiments. 

After the lecture the aged pres- 
ident of the Academy of Science, 
Professor Karpinsky, volunteered as 
subject for his experiments and in- 
vestigations. 

M. DE BupBERG. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ZWILLINGSFORSCHUNG UND ERBLICHE 
TUBERKULOSEDISPOSITION. By Karl 
Diehl and Otmar v. Verschuer. 
Jena: Fischer, 1933. 


This remarkable book is based on 
the study of 127 pairs of twins, at 
least one partner in each case being 
tuberculous or having suffered from 
tuberculosis. The cases were studied 
by serial investigations in hospitals, 
sanatoria, and homes for tuberculosis, 
and in each case the fate of the other 
twin was later investigated. Besides 
these there were pairs of twins to 
whom the attention of the authors 
had been drawn by doctors. Any ex- 
ceptional elements were eliminated as 
far as possible. The clinical and 
X-ray investigations were very thor- 
ough, and extensive anthropological 
measurements were undertaken; the 
diagnosis of similarity was carried 
through in the most painstaking man- 
ner. The life and the history of the 
disease are set out in great detail and 
illustrated with X-ray and other 
photographs, thus allowing the ex- 
perts to check the conclusions reached 
by the authors. Special difficulties 
were caused in characterizing and 
classifying tubercular changes; but 
this was essential if degrees of sim- 
ilarity and difference were to be 
established as between twins. There 
was also difficulty in evaluating en- 
vironmental factors. The existence 
of tubercular changes in general, 
diagnosis of disposition, pathogenetic 
peculiarities, chronological conditions, 
and localizatory questions in general 
as well as for the organ affected and 
the intensity of the disease were in 
each case taken into consideration, so 
that finally it was possible to dis- 
tinguish between definitely concor- 


dant, slightly concordant, slightly dis- 
cordant, and definitely discordant 
cases without any difficulty. Environ- 
mental factors were evaluated in an 
analogous manner. 

The result reached was that in 
thirty-seven pairs of similar hered- 
ity, there were twenty-six instances 
of similar tubercular behavior and 
eleven instances of dissimilar tuber- 
cular behavior ; in sixty-nine pairs of 
dissimilar heredity, there were only 
seventeen instances of similar tuber- 
cular behavior, and fifty-two of dis- 
similar tubercular behavior. The re- 
sult becomes even more impressive if 
observations of the first order only 
are taken into consideration, i.e., ob- 
servations of those twins where a 
specific progressive process was ob- 
served or where it was possible to 
demonstrate the existence of latent 
seats of the disease not belonging to 
the primary complex. It is then 
found that with twins of similar 
heredity the proportion between con- 
cordant and discordant pairs is as two 
to one, while with twins of dissimilar 
heredity it is one to fourteen. These 
rough results are studied from every 
angle with the result that the authors 
eventually can reach the conclusion 
that “the difference between uniovu- 
lar and binovular twins with refer- 
ence to tuberculosis is solely a result 
of a similar hereditary disposition in 
the case of uniovular twins, and of 
a dissimilar hereditary disposition in 
the case of binovular twins. This 
difference with reference to tubercu- 
losis is so considerable as to amount 
to a clear proof that the hereditary 
disposition determines the occurrence 
and the course taken by tuberculosis. 
The hereditary influence on tubercu- 
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losis becomes more striking with in- 
creasing age.” 

A thorough analysis of the discor- 
dant pairs of twins, these latter being 
of particular importance for the 
study of special causes, made it pos- 
sible to determine that none of the 
constitutional characteristics investi- 
gated could be a cause of discord- 
ance. Thus it appears to be out of the 
question that the nature of a hered- 
itary disposition for tuberculosis is to 
be looked for in non-specific consti- 
tutional peculiarities. It is necessary 
to assume the existence of a specific 
hereditary disposition whose phaeno- 
typical manifestation, however, is 
subject to considerable variations. 
Comparison with other diseases and 
anomalies where heredity is of de- 
cisive importance finally leads the 
authors to the assumption that a dis- 
position for tuberculosis is probably 
not due to more than one hereditary 
disposition. 

Finally the necessary eugenic pos- 
tulates are drawn from these studies, 
such questions as advice on marriage, 
sterilization, and treatment being 
touched upon with reticence and sin- 
cerity. 

The study of twins is preceded by 
a chapter on the importance of he- 


redity and constitution in the case of .. 


tuberculosis; this chapter is based 
upon all previous investigations and 
is preceded by another one on the 
hereditary study of twins. The lat- 
ter chapter allows others than ex- 
perts to understand the book and 
gives clear and comprehensive infor- 
mation on the present stage of the 
study of twins. 


The book under review is a very 
remarkable performance. The care 
with which the material was col- 
lected and the critical spirit in which 
it was sifted and applied, the caution 
with which the conclusions are 
reached, the manner in which they 
are set out, and the prudent tone 
which makes the work readable for 


any person who could possibly be in- 
terested by it, raise this work to a 
level rarely reached nowadays. A 
word of praise is also due to the pub- 
lishers who have spared no pains to 
produce the book in a worthy man- 
ner. 
Jou. LANGg. 


Co6PERATION AND COMPETITION, AN 
EXPERIMENTAL STUDY IN Motiva- 
TION. By J. B. Maller. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1929. Pp. x, 176. 


The aim of this study was “to in- 
vestigate the behavior of children 
under the motives of competition and 
cooperation.” In all, 814 experimen- 
tal and 724 control cases, from 
grades V to VIII, were tested. The 
task they were given was forty pages 
of simple addition sums. After suf- 
ficient practice, a speed contest and 
then a group contest were arranged, 
after which they were alternated six 
times. Scores of codperativeness 
were derived in two ways: the dif- 
ference between group and individual 
scores; and the number of times out 
of the seven that a child expressed a 
preference to work codperatively 
rather than alone. 


It was found that codperation was 
less potent as a motive than was com- 
petition. On this the author com- 
ments that in our present educational 
system “the child is trained to look 
at the members of his group as con- 
stant competitors and urged to put 
forth a maximum effort to excel 
them. The lack of practice in group 
activities and community projects in 
which the child works with his fel- 
lows for a common goal precludes the 
formation of habits of codperative- 
ness and group loyalty.” 

This is a comprehensive, thorough, 
and suggestive study, of significance 
not only to psychologists and educa- 
tors, but to sociologists and states- 
men. 

O. L. Harvey. 
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Arctic ViLLace. By Robert Mar- 
shall. New York: Harrison Smith 
& Robert Haas, 1933. Pp. 397. 
$3.00. 


This is a semi-popular sociological 
study of a village in the Upper Ko- 
yukuk, on the American Arctic fron- 
tier, made by a trained observer dur- 
ing a 15-months sojourn there. 

Freely received into its population 
of forty-four Eskimos, six Indians 
and seventy-seven renegade whites 
and half-breeds, the author had a 
unique opportunity to observe the 
communal and private life of the in- 
habitants. 

Much excellent psychological data 
—from Stanford-Binet tests to eval- 
uations of belly-gods and belles-amié 
—is included in the book. 

One of the most interesting chap- 
ters is that reproducing Eskimo con- 
versations and correspondence. 


ERNEST SEEMAN. 


THe Human Personatity. By L. 
Berg. London: Williams and Nor- 
gate, 1933. Pp. xv, 321. 8/-6d. 


This book is another popular out- 
line of abnormal psychology and 
mental hygiene by an American psy- 
chiatrist. It is not so good as some 
of its predecessors, Menninger’s The 
Human Mind, for example; and it 
has nothing new to say. However, it 
can be recommended to the lay reader 
because its “message” is of obvious 
importance. On the scientific side it 
is quite up-to-date, and the illustra- 
tive case studies are well-chosen and 
interesting. There are some minor 
blemishes. The chapters on phys- 
iology and genetics are rather un- 
necessarily technical. No references 
to sources, or for further reading, 
are given (thus the first chapter, on 
the concept of personality, seems to 
draw heavily on Roback’s Psychology 
of Character, but does not even men- 
tion his name). The psychometric or 
experimental approaches to personal- 
ity, and the German Struktur ap- 





proach are entirely neglected. There 
are occasional startling inaccuracies, 
e.g., the statement that the secretion 
of the adrenal glands lowers the 
pulse rate (p. 54), and that the 
James-Lange theory considers adren- 
alin as the creator of the emotions 
of fear, anger, and rage (p. 78). On 
p. 22 Lasley’s name is twice mis- 
spelled. Finally, the style may be 
suited to American readers, but will 
put off many British ones. 


P. E. VERNON. 


“REPRESSION AND RATIONALIZA- 
TION,” in British Journal of Med- 
ical Psychology, XIII (1933), 
Part I. By Helge Lundholm. 


In this article the author attempts 
to throw light upon a question which, 
so far, has not been explicitly an- 
swered by psychoanalytical writers; 
namely, what exactly does a person do 
when repressing? In analyzing the 
various ways in which, in the com- 
mon sense meaning of the term, men 
try to rid themselves from a painful 
feeling of guilt, he finds that this is 
essentially done by a subjective ma- 
nipulation of the various factors 
which constitute the compound guilt- 
situation. This manipulation of evi- 
dence might aim at one or more of 
the following ends: minimizing the 
severity of the deed because of which 
one feels guilty; minimizing one’s 
own responsibility for the deed; de- 
veloping affection for the recipient 
(the person towards whom one feels 
guilty); developing dislike for the 
recipient; minimizing the moral 
merit of the recipient; magnifying 
the importance of oneself; minimiz- 
ing the aggressive courage of the 
recipient; magnifying the defensive 
courage of oneself. The subjective 
manipulation of evidence which, if 
successfully attaining any one of the 
above ends, reduces and even elim- 
inates the individual’s feeling of 
guilt, is identical with the process 
technically known as rationalization. 
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From this the writer concludes that 
rationalization is currently the proc- 
ess which leads to repression. 


Although the analysis deals only 
with the repression of the feeling of 
guilt, the author suggests that the 
latter proposition might also be valid 
with regard to the repression of im- 
pulses other than the ones underly- 
ing this feeling. As illustrations of 
his views concerning guilt and the 
rationalization relieving feeling of 
guilt the author records instances 
from his personal experience as well 
as many significant episodes from 
great works of literature. Leading 
up to the central topic of the article, 
he offers a general discussion of re- 
pression especially in its relation to 
the process of sublimation. 


He recommends that the following 
maxims or “cardinal points” con- 
cerning the former process should be 
strictly adhered to: I. repression is 
always repression of an impulse by 
an impulse, or, to state the matter in 
different terms, of an activity by an 
activity; II. the impulse subjected to 
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repression is always one which, by 
the fact of its conflict with the re- 
pressing impulse, produces mental 
pain; III. the mental pain arising 
from this conflict comprises a very 
complex configuration of affective 
components, some of which consti- 
tute the quality of awareness, or the 
blend of primary emotions accom- 
panying the working of the impulses 
integrated in the sentiment under re- 
pression, and some the blend of such 
emotions accompanying the simul- 
taneous working of the impulses of 
the repressing sentiment. In addi- 
tion it includes a variety of derived 
emotions arising during the activity 
of any one of the impulses of any 
one of these two groups; IV. The re- 
pressing impulse is always one which 
arises in the master sentiment of the 
nuclear personality; V. the result of 
successful repression is elimination 
of the conscious pain of conflict; VI. 
repression is essentially a process of 
inhibition, and furthermore, in some 
sense, a process of inhibition by 
drainage. 
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